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322 A PICTURE, ETC. 


A PICTURE. 


OnE picture fair within my heart I carry, 
Unshadowed by the weary weight of years ; 
And often, as amid strange scenes I tarry, 
A vision of my early youth appears. 


The houses clustered on the water’s border, 
Clear imaged in the softly flowing stream ; 
The trees beyond it, set in gracious order, 
The bridge, the road—delicious is the 
dream ! 


Each nook’ recalls fond thoughts, and mem- 
ories soften 
My heart-to those that still by them abide ; 
I think of those that wandered with me often — 
Of those who now in earth lie side by side. 


Long years have rolled, and other children 
gladly 
Rove in the woods and by the waterside ; 
And —_ who walked with me may eye them 
sadly, 
And think of other days, whose light has 
died. 


And yet it lives, and sheds a wondrous sweet- 
ness 
Around the ways, else darkly shaded all ; 
Making the heart, preparéd in all meetness, 
Like “darkened chamber,” * when the bright 
rays fall : 


A home of beauty, where the past is cherished, 
Each common thing made radiant in the 
light ; 
No gleam of love or beauty that has perished, 
But here, relimned, is clear to inward sight. 
W. P. BLACKMORE. 


* “The heart is the true camera obscura, in the 
lowliest making pictures that can never be painted.”” — 
ScuMipT. 

Good Words. 


A SONG OF ARRAN, 


O For the Arran breezes ! 
O for the sunny glow! 
O for the glens and mountains ! 
Of just ten years ago. 
I see it all in fancy, 
As I lie with half-shut eyes, 
And fairer still in dreamland, 
When slumber o’er me lies. 


Where are the happy voices 
That gladden’d all the day, 
And rose in songs at evening 
From boats across the bay? 
Where is the fading splendor, 
That linger’d, like a smile, 
Upon the peaks of Goatfell, 
And on the Holy Isle? 





Not in my heart is envy 

That youth returns once more 
In other forms and voices 

Than those I loved of yore; 
Yet all my heart is craving 

For pleasures that are fled, 
For voices of the distant, 

And voices of the dead. 


The mist comes down on Arran, 
Rich in its purple dies ; 

I see that mist no longer, 
A mist is o’er my eyes. 

O for the Arran breezes ! 
O for the sunny glow ! 

O for the loves and friendships ! 
Of just ten years ago. 


Good Words. D. BROWN. 





A POET’S PROEM. 


IF on the great world’s wide and shifting sand 
I scrawl my meagre alphabet of song, 
What profit have I, think you? Not for 
long. 

The pride of its enduring. Time’s rough hand 
Sweeps all of shadowy fabric from the strand. 
So children work upon the tideless shore, 

So poets build their pomp. The fresh tides 
roar, 
And desolate the glory each had planned. 
Then whereof comes requital? Here and 
there 
Our life’s horizon clouds with new regrets ; 
Our palaces dissolve in thinnest air, 
Shiver to dust our loftiest minarets. 
Yet, childlike, work we ever on the shore, — 
Reap joy in building, and expect no more ! 
Spectator. W. W. 





WHITTIER. 


WHEN twilight falls upon our laboring town, 
And grateful bells of evening echo far ; 
When shadows lengthen and grow deeper 
brown, 
And heaven uncurtaineth her earliest star ; 
While night delays, and sunset’s tempered 
low 
Wens the still landscape with its level ray, 
Till the soft light seems ling’ring, loth to go 
From that calm Indian summer of the day : 
Kindling the edge of some Hesperian sky, 
The sweet dawn breaks as our late sun de- 
scends, 
And, marked alone by the All-Seeing Eye, 
Morning with eve in solemn beauty blends: 
Thus, —— bard, shall sunset prove to 
thee 
The unfading morn of immortality. 
CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 


Dec. 17, 1877. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE DUTCH IN JAVA. 
BY SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN. 


THE magnificent archipelago which 
Holland claims as her Indian empire, and 
which a Dutch author has described as 
“a girdle of emeralds strung along the 
equator,” deserves to attract greater at- 
tention than it has hitherto done in Eu- 
rope, more especially in England. It is 
indeed difficult to obtain books treating of 
Netherlands India in any language except 
Dutch, and although Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles’s work on Java is now somewhat out 
of date, it is still by far the best available 
source of information for Englishmen de- 
sirous of knowing something about this 
island, the brightest “emerald of the 
equator.” The work entitled “How to 
Manage a Colony,” by Mr. Money, con- 
tains much that is interesting and impor- 
tant about the system of government 
in Netherlands India, but considerable 
changes have taken place since Mr. Money 
visited Java, and his description of the 
Dutch colonial system is rather that of an 
advocate than of an impartial critic. He 
contrasts Dutch rule in Java with British 
rule in Hindostan, and appears determined 
to prove that in all essential respects the 
latter should take an example from the 
former. On the other hand, such stories 
as “ Félix Batel, ou la Hollande en Fava,” 
and “Max Havelaar,’ which has been 
translated into English, are (in the form of 
a novel or a biography) severe indictments 
against the entire political system of the 
Hollanders in the East. How far the pub- 
lication of such books may have assisted 
in bringing about the reforms recently in- 
troduced into Dutch colonial policy it is 
not easy to say; it is probable that “ J7ar 
Havelaar,” which attracted great attention 
in the Netherlands, produced considerable 
benefit in opening the eyes of the public 
to the evils liable to be fostered under a 
system of monopoly and secrecy. The 
story has a distinct appearance of truth 
and reality, but it is evidently written by 
one smarting under a sense of personal 
injury, and little disposed to do justice to 
those authorities by whom he conceives 
himself to have been very unjustly treated. 
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The Comte de Beauvoir’s account of his 
travels in Java was the subject of review 
in a leading Dutch newspaper while I was 
in that country, and was somewhat se- 
verely criticised as exaggerated and mis- 
leading. When allowance has been made 
for youthful enthusiasm in the author, and 
for his inexperience as a traveller, it seems 
to me that M. de Beauvoir’s descriptions 
of Java, its scenery and its people, are re- 
markably graphic and true to nature, 
although the language may be sometimes 
a little highflown. Besides Mr. A. R. 
Wallace’s “ Malay Archipelago,” one or 
two treatises on the antiquities of Java, 
and a few colonial bluebooks of the Dutch 
States-General, no other literary sources 
of information are available to a foreigner 
in Batavia. On the other hand, nothing 
can exceed the friendly courtesy with 
which information upon any subject is 
communicated to an inquiring stranger by 
the Dutch officials and other European 
residents. Nearly all these gentlemen 
speak English or French, or both lan- 
guages, with perfect facility, so that a 
knowledge of Dutch is almost unnecessary 
to a visitor, except in order to read the 
journals. The dialects of Netherlands 
India are numerous, those spoken iu 
the west, centre, and east of the island 
of Java being respectively Sundanese, 
Javanese, and Madurese ; but the common 
mode of communication between Euro- 
peans and natives is the Malay language, 
which plays here the same part as Hin- 
dustani throughout the British empire in 
continental India. Java and Hindostan 
present many striking contrasts in scenery, 
in institutions, in manners and customs, 
these contrasts being due mainly to the 
great difference in their physical condi- 


tions. The glorious fertility of Sunda, 


with its forest-clad volcanoes, its rushing 
rivers, and broad green valleys, could cer- 
tainly not be produced on the arid plains 
of the famine-stricken Deccan by any 
amount of energy and wisdom on the part 
of the government. In order to make a 
fair comparison between British and 
Dutch rule in Asia we must pass over from 
continental India to the island of Ceylon, 
which in climate, scenery, and products is 
merely Java on a smaller scale. Java lies 
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a few degrees south of the equator, Cey- 
lon about as far to the north; in neither 
island does the temperature vary much 
throughout the year; in both the rainfull 
is very copious, especially on the western 
coasts; but the seasons are reversed, the 
rains terminating in one island just when 
they commence in the other. Java and 
Ceylon were both taken by the British 
from the Dutch; Java was restored, while 
Ceylon was retained; both islands are 
financially prosperous, and both owe their 
prosperity in a great measure to coffee ; 
but Java has progressed far more rapidly 
than Ceylon has done under similar natu- 
ral conditions, and it seems fair to give 
some credit for this to political adminis- 
tration. The superficial area of Ceylon is 
just three-quarters of that of Ireland, and 
nearly one-half that of Java, but the pop- 
ulation of Java was in 1871 just seven 
times that of Ceylon, having increased 
with steady rapidity since 1816, when it 
had nearly the same density of population 
as Ceylon has at present. In Ceylon great 
tracts of fertile land have relapsed into 
jungle, tanks constructed under former 
dynasties have fallen into ruins, large 
imports of rice are necessary to feed the 
scanty population, many of whom are not 
permanent residents, but emigrants from 
the mainland, working as coolies on the 
coffee plantations. Java, although three 
or four times as densely peopled, is able 
to export rice, the staple food of the in- 
habitants, as well as the coffee, sugar, 
indigo, and tobacco from which its Euro- 
pean masters derive their wealth. In 
estimating the merits and demerits of the 
so-called “culture system” of Java, this 
comparison with Ceylon is not without 
significance, nor is it to the disadvantage 
of the former island. 

Englishmen are disposed to believe that 
no other race except their own understands 
the management of colonies or the admin- 
istration of a subject country, and in sup- 
port of this belief they contrast their own 
colossal empire with the fragments now 
alone remaining to those nations who 
were once their rivals in maritime and 
colonial enterprise. The truth appears to 
be that our colonial success is due mainly 
to our maritime supremacy, which has 
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gradually given us possession of all the 
most desirable territory, either by con- 
quest or colonization, while other nations 
are obliged to content themselves with 
what has been left. In the Eastern seas the 
flags of France, Spain, and Portugal are 
still kept flying over possessions, the intrin- 
sic value of which to the mother country 
is comparatively small, and which attract 
little attention or interest in the outside 
world. But the possessions of the Dutch 
in these seas are on a very different scale. 
Twice in their short history that indomi- 
table people have established a colonial 
empire: the first was due to their mari- 
time power, and passed into the hands of 
the English, their successful maritime 
rivals; while the existing Netherlands 
India has been created within the last 
sixty years, almost unnoticed by the great 
powers of Europe, among which Holland 
once held so proud a place. By far the 
most important and valuable part of Neth- 
erlands India is Java (of which the small 
adjacent island of Madura, incorporated 
with it for all administrative purposes, may 
be regarded as a portion), slightly exceed- 
ing in superficial area England without 
Wales, and containing at the last census a 
population of nearly eighteen millions, four 
time as great as it had in 1816, when it 
was restored by the British to the Nether- 
landers. Many persons regard the sur- 
render of this magnificent island as a piece 
of reckless folly or quixotic - generosity, 
but it was truly nothing more than an act 
of simple justice, and one which English- 
men may remember with unmixed satis- 
faction. We then restored to Holland, 
our ally at Waterloo, a colony which had 
formerly been hers, and which we had re- 
covered from the common foe. While 
the French armies overran the Nether- 
lands, the British fleets took possession 
of the Dutch colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, until it could be said that the 
Dutch flag remained flying nowhere on 
the globe, save over the factory of Desima 
in Japan. But the restoration of Java 
provided the nucleus of a new colonial 
empire, which has since spread gradually 
over the whole Malay archipelago, and 
although the outlying possessions are 
now governed as mere dependencies of 














‘Java, and are still comparatively unpro- 
ductive, their vast extent and great min- 
eral resources must eventually give them 
a very high value and importance. 

The term “ Dutch,” used in England 
to denote Hollanders and in America to 
denote Germans, is not applied by the 
Hollanders to themselves, their proper 
designation being “ Netherlanders.” Iso- 
lated in Europe by the fact that their 
language is spoken by a few millions only, 
and is little known beyond their own 
limits, the Netherlanders carry political 
modesty to excess, and are only too ready 
to efface themselves, and to take rank as 
a small nation, almost apologetic for their 
great Oriental empire. But the modern 
Batavians possess certain imperial char- 
acteristics in common with the two chief 
nations of conquerors and administrators, 
the Romans and English; in particular 
they practice towards the religion of their 
subjects a policy of complete toleration, 
thereby obviating what is perhaps the 
most serious difficulty in governing alien 
races. Wherever the Portuguese landed 
in the East they at once proceeded to 
build a church; when the Dutch came 
they established a factory. The Portu- 
guese churches are now picturesque 
ruins overgrown with tropical vegetation ; 
but the Dutch factories, like those of our 
own East India Company, have developed 
into an empire. When the Hollanders 
wrested from the Portuguese the com- 
mand of the Eastern seas, they substi- 
tuted for the Holy Inquisition and Jesuit 
propaganda a system of complete religious 
impartiality, from which they have reaped 
no small advantage — originally as mere 
traders, subsequently as rulers of a pow- 
erful State. It is true that a hard and 
fast line is drawn between Europeans 
(and persons assimilated with them) on 
one side and Asiatics on the other. It 
may be said generaily that the profession 
of Christianity is sufficient to acquire for 
any one European privileges (with exemp- 
tion from native jurisdiction), which are 
thus enjoyed even by persons of African 
blood. 

At first sight this may appear inconsis- 
tent with the principles of religious liberty 
and equality, for which Netherlanders, in 
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the course of their history, have done and 
suffered so much. It is, however, a nec- 
essary result of carrying those principles 
into practice where law and religion are 
so completely intertwined as they are in 
the East, especially in Mussulman com- 
munities. In Java a vast majority of the 
inhabitants are subject to Mahometan 
law, of which the priest is the chief inter- 
preter, founded as it is upon the Koran. 
If a Christian is to enjoy religious equal- 
ity, it is clear that he must be withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the Mahometan 
tribunals, and this, accordingly, has been 
done. No privileged religion is recog- 
nized in Netherlands India; but so far as 
possible the free exercise of peculiar laws 
and customs is vindicated on behalf of 
every religious sect. The population is 
therefore divided into two classes, very 
unequal in numbers: (1) Europeans, in- 
cluding other Christians, and numbering 
only a few thousands — these are subject 
to European jurisdiction only ; (2) inland- 
ers or natives, including ail Mussulmans 
and heathens, such as Buddhists or Hin- 
doos, and numbering more than twen- 
ty-four millions. This division of the 
population into two classes is enacted in 
the code specifying the constitution of 
Netherlands India; it cannot, therefore, 
be altered except by the legislative author- 
ity of the king and States-General of the 
Netherlands. 

In Dutch India the principle of gov- 
erning with the aid of native co-operation 
is carried out with respect to all the Asi- 
atic races; and in this matter the British 
Indian authorities might learn a useful 
lesson. As regards the Mussulman peo- 
ple of Java proper, the conquerors have 
been able to utilize the machinery of gov- 
ernment which they found in operation 
on taking possession. All the other Asi- 
atic races, who are found chiefly in the 
cities of the seacoast, are subordinated to 
their own recognized chiefs, and these are 
responsible to government for the main- 
tenance of order. The Chinese officers 
bear the titles of major, captain, or lieu- 
tenant; they are usually men of wealth 
and position, exercising personal influence 
over their countrymen, and are treated 
with marked consideration by the Euro- 
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pean authorities. The Arabs also have 
their captains and lieutenants, and there 
are official chiefs cf the Malays, the 
Buginese, the Bengalis, and the Moormen, 
these last being Mussulmans from conti- 
nental India. 

Vaccination appears to work success- 
fully in Java, as persons marked with 
small-pox are rarely seen, and nearly a 
million are annually vaccinated or re-vac- 
cinated in the island. Now it is precisely 
in carrying out schemes conducive to the 
health and comfort of the people, but con- 
trary to their prejudices, such as vaccina- 
tion, that valuable assistance may be 
expected from men who understand the 
people, and combine social influence with 
official prestige, as do these native chiefs. 

Besides all those named, a new race is 
gradually arising — the offspring of Chi- 
nese fathers and Javanese mothers ; these 
half-castes are superior in appearance to 
either parent, and bear a certain resem- 
blance to the people of Japan. 

In the minds of the Hollanders the 
name of “India” does not denote Hin- 
dostan especially, but includes also the 
whole of the great Malay archipelago ; 
and they are always careful to use the 
terms “ British ” or “ Continental” India 
when they wish to distinguish our domin- 
ions from their own insular empire, to 
which has been given the appropriate 
name of “Insulinde” (Island India). 
When comparisons are drawn between 
the modes of administration in British and 
Netherlands India, there is displayed on 
either side a certain disposition to believe 
that things are better managed beyond 
seas; but the knowledge possessed by 
individuals of the administrative systems 
in both countries is seldom sufficient for 
the formation of a correct judgment upon 
their relative merits and defects. If the 
government of British India were to fol- 
low the example of the Dutch, and to 
send a few selected civilians to study mi- 
nutely on the spot the working of the 
rival systems, as regards the collection 
of the revenues, the employment of 
natives in the public service, the construc- 
tion of public works, etc., it would be 
found that we have quite as much to learn 
as to teach in the management of a great 
Asiatic dependency. 

There are in the world only two States 
which are constitutional at home and im- 
perial abroad; and those two are Great 
Britain and the Netherlands. The spec- 


tacle of a free European nation ruling with 
beneficent despotism over a subject Asiatic 
population, nearly seven times as numer- 
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ous, is exhibited in the first place by En- 
gland, and is repeated exactly by Holland 
upon a smaller scale. It is a remarkable 
fact that the most important British sta- 
tistics have only to be divided by ten, in 
order to be ane applicable to the Dutch 
with approximate accuracy in every detail. 
Thus, at the last census the population of 
the United Kingdom was returned at 
31,513,442, that of the United Provinces 
at 3,579,529. The average annual revenue 
received at the British Exchequer during 
the last sixteen years has slightly exceeded 
£70,000,000; that of the Netherlands (ex- 
clusive of the Indian contribution) appears 
to have been as nearly as possible £7,000,- 
ooo. In 1874 the national debt of Great 
Britain was £727,993,605; at the same 
date that of the Netherlands was £77,276,- 
673. When we turn from Europe to Asia 
the proportions remain substantially unal- 
tered, except in one important particular. 
The total population of British India, in- 
cluding the feudatory states, was, accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, close upon two 
hundred and forty millions; while that of 
the Dutch East Indies was at the same 
date a little over twenty-four millions. As 
regards the so-called European troops of 
the Netherlands colonial army their num- 
bers may seem disproportionately strong, 
being returned at twelve thousand three 
hundred and ten, when we had less than 
seventy thousand European soldiers, all 
told, throughout our Indian empire. But 
the disproportion is apparent rather than 
real, for while our Europeans are all Brit- 
ish soldiers, the Dutch “ European” 
companies ought rather to be styled 
“ Christian ” companies, including, as they 
do, men of every race and color who pro- 
fess Christianity. In fact, less than two- 
thirds of the rank and file are genuine 
Netherlanders, so that the usual propor- 
tion is here approximately maintained, 
and there are about ten British soldiers in 
Hindostan for each Dutch soldier in Neth- 
erlands India. 

But now we come to a matter in which 
a great divergence appears from the pro- 
portion hitherto maintained between the 
two empires. During the seven years 
ending in 1874 the average annual revenue 
of British India amounted almost exactly 
to £50,000,000, while the revenue of Java 
and Madura, which may be called the 
“regulation provinces” of Netherlands 
India, has for a similar period averaged 
120,000,000 guilders, or £ 10,000,000 annu- 
ally. The revenue of Java is thus equal 
to one-fifth of that of all British India, 





although its population is barely one-tenth, 
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being as eighteen millions to one hundred 
and ninety millions. Moreover, we find 
that in British India the expenditure has 
for many years (with the exception of 
1866, 1871, and 1872) largely exceeded the 
revenue, while there has been invariably 
in Java an annual surplus, amounting in 
I to 35,000,000 guilders, The surplus 
has indeed dwindled considerably of late, 
but this diminution is due, not to any fail- 
ure in the revenues of Java, which are 
larger than they were ten years ago, but to 
the increased cost of governing and pro- 
tecting an empire which has grown in area 
with rapidity too great for the due devel- 
opment of its resources. The dependen- 
cies of Javain the East Indies have twelve 
times her area, and only one-third of her 
population. Java is now the queen of the 
archipelago, but she has not a monopoly 
of fertile soil, nor of mineral wealth, in 
which last particular she is far surpassed 
by other islands. When the resources of 
the vast islands of Borneo, Sumatra, and 
New Guinea have been developed even 
partially, Java may lose her exalted pre- 
eminence, but she will also be relieved 
from her present burden of paying for the 
administration of poorer neighbors. 

Thus in every detail except Indian 
finance, the parallel holds good between 
the two nations, English and Dutch, so 
closely related in blood and language, so 
long the allied champions of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, so long also maritime and 
commercial rivals, and now the only Eu- 
ropean States ruling ggver great empires 
within the tropics. The United Kingdom 
has far outstripped the United Provinces 
in population and power, and the two 
countries have long ago ceased to be 
rivals; but Holland continues to play her 
part bravely on the world’s stage, and in 

roportion to her natural resources admin- 
isters possessions and bears burdens full 
equal to those of England. The ease wit 
which she does both (two-thirds of her 
debt are held at the rate of 2.5 per cent.) 
shows still superabundant energy and 
credit, and leaves little sting in the taunt 
sometimes directed against England, that 
she is tending to become a second Hol- 
land. The Dutch have succeeded after 
an arduous struggle in establishing their 
complete supremacy in the island of Su- 
matra, larger than the United Kingdom 
or Italy, where Atjeh (Acheen) was the 
last remaining native state of importance. 
This is not an occasion, however, for rais- 
ing the much-abused cry of “ British in- 
terests in danger.” Great Britain can 
feel neither alarm nor jealousy at the suc- 
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cessful progress of the Netherlands, a 
smaller epitome of herself, We have 
dealt hard measure to the Dutch upona 
good many occasions in history, and even 
the recent annexation of the Transvaal 
republic has been to them a somewhat 
distasteful transaction, as placing a com- 
munity of Dutch origin under a forei 

flag. But the independence of the Neth- 
erlands is to Great Britain a matter of the 
deepest interest, and prosperous as the 
Belgian kingdom undoubtedly is, its estab- 
lishment as a separate State may be re- 
gretted on the ground that it has rendered 
more difficult the future maintenance of 
that independence. If the great manufac- 


‘turing and coal-producing provinces of 


Belgium were now able to share the bene- 
fits and the burdens of colonial empire 
with their northern neighbors, a great 
additional security against foreign aggres- 
sion would be enjoyed by all, and the 
United Netherlands would be a power 
capable of making its independence re- 
spected and its alliance desired. 

It is naturally the wish of Englishmen 
that the constitutional states of Europe 
should not be swallowed up by the great 
military powers, and it is clearly to their 
interest that the splendid maritime re- 
sources of the Scandinavian countries or 
of the Netherlands should not pass into 
the hands of any nation likely to become 
a maritime rival. Upon this point En- 
glishmen are sensitive to a degree, which 
is justified by the fact that the security 
of the British islands and the mainten- 
ance of our colonial empire alike depend 
upon our maritime supremacy, and would 
not long survive its decay. The nation 
which for the time being appears to men- 
ace this supremacy is certain to be re- 

rded as our “natural enemy,” whether 
it be Spain, Holland, France, or Russia, 
and the time may not be far distant when 
even Germany will be so regarded. Cer- 
tainly a Pan-Teutonic empire extendin 
from the Little Belt to the Adriatic, a 
possessing the shores of the Baltic and 
the North Sea from Dantzig to Antwerp, 
is a more formidable vision of the future, 
and one more capable of realization, than 
any pomp up by those whose nightmare 
is Panslavism. The German provinces of 
Austria "ae te willingly towards the 
united fatherland ; but the same cannot be 
said of the Teutonic Netherlands, proud 
of their distinctive dialect and indepen- 
dent traditions. Still, many Netherland- 
ers apprehend that absorption in the 
Germanic empire will be their ultimate 
fate. Such an event would confer upon a 
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nation already pomeeng irresistible mili- 
tary strength, the elements of naval power 
together with a ready-made Oriental 
empire. It is at least a possible event, 
and would threaten our Asiatic dominion 
with the most serious danger to which it 
can be exposed, the presence of a formi- 
dable maritime rival in Asiatic waters. 
Whether Java and the rest of Nether- 
lands India would benefit by a change 
which would abolish the trade monopoly 
of Holland, and throw open the extensive 
markets of central Europe to the coffee, 
sugar, and spices of the Malay archipel- 
ago, is a consideration not likely to affect 
the settlement of the matter to any impor- 
tant extent. 

The two special characteristics of Dutch 
administration in Java are the culture sys- 
tem, and the employment of native chiefs 
in the public service. The culture system 
was established by General Van den 
Bosch in 1832, at a period of chronic 
. deficit and threatened insolvency, and 
resulted in a regular annual surplus. 
During the generation which witnessed 
the conyersion of a heavy annual deficit 
into a surplus of three millions sterling, 
the population of Java doubled itself. The 


system which produced these astonishing’ 


results required the compulsory cultiva- 
tion by the people of certain valuable 
products, to be delivered at a low fixed 
price to the government, who sold them in 
Europe at an enormous profit. The 
roducts so cultivated were those calcu- 
ated to command the highest prices in 
the home market, and included originally 
coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, indigo, pepper, 
and cochineal. After a time, it was found 
expedient to limit the employment of 
forced labor to the cultivation of coffee 
and sugar only, and by recent act of the 
Netherlands oislatare the compulsory 
production of sugar will cease in 1890. 
The profits made by the government upon 
this system are so great, that two-thirds 
of the Java revenue, z.¢., nearly seven mil- 
lions sterling, are annually derived from 
the sale of colonial produce. Formerly 
the coffee which each cultivator was bound 
to deliver was all grown upon special plots 
of public land, often at a denate from the 
village, to the great inconvenience of the 
people. Now the government coffee is 
chiefly cultivated by each man at his own 
door, within the village limits, and as the 
fixed price payable on delivery has been 
considerably raised, little pressure is nec- 
essary in order to insure the cultivation ; 
indeed, I was assured by one of the prin- 
cipal Dutch coffee-planters, that a slight 
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additional increase in price would fairly 
compensate the villager. The material 
condition of the Javanese peasant has im- 
proved under the culture system, which 
involves no serious hardship in its present 
modified form; he is obliged to work, no 
doubt, when he would prefer to be dozing ; 
but he obtains with little trouble a crop 
which enables him to clear off all his gov- 
ernment dues. He has a sure market for 
his coffee, and although the price fixed 
may be rather low, it is payable on deliv- 
ery; whereas if he were free to dispose of 
his crop as he pleased it might be dis- 
counted and made over, before it was 
gathered, to the Chinese money-lenders, 
to whom the Javanese is only too ready to 
mortgage his future earnings. 

On the other hand the operation of the 
culture system, under which a percentage 
is received by high officials upon the prod- 
ucts salable in Europe delivered by them 
into the government stores, has a ten- 
dency to reduce the cultivation of rice in 
certain districts,and has even produced at 
times a serious scarcity. Instructions 
were consequently issued to all residents 
in charge of provinces to send in monthly 
reports to government of the amount of 
rice exported and imported inter-provin- 
cially, as distinguished from the rice ex- 
ported out of, or imported into, the island 
of Java. The published reports show how 
little reliance can be placed upon statistics 
collected by persons interested in obtain- 
ing a particular result. Internal traffic 
only is included in these tables, and the 
aggregate exports and imports ought 
therefore to balance each other, but the 
provinces altogether return many thou- 
sand pikols * of rice as exported in excess 
of the amount returned as imported. It 
was the interest of the native officers in 
each residency to make it appear as if 
their particular province produced a sur- 
plus of food, and these self-contradictory 
returns have been adduced by opponents 
of the colonial government to show that 
official reports in Java are apt to state 
merely what may seem agreeable to the 
authorities at home. 

Although salt and opium are the only 
government monopolies recognized by the 
Dutch in Java, the culture system has 
given them, for more than forty years, a 
practical monopoly of the most valuable 
colonial products, and has beer the main- 
spring of their financial prosperity. An- 
other successful stroke of policy has been 
their maintenance in working order of the 


* Pikol = 133 Ibs. 
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whole machinery of internal administra- 
tion, just as they found it under the Mus- 
sulmans, while they secured, through the 
supervision of European officers, such 
checks and amendments as were deemed 
sufficient. The title of resident, which is 
borne by the principal Dutch official in 
each province, remains unaltered from the 
time when it was used to denote a repre- 
sentative of the European paramount 
power at the court of a native prince. The 
ruling princes, with a few exceptions, have 
disappeared, but the whole hierarchy of 
their subordinates remains, and all admin- 
istrative functions, so far as natives are 
concerned, are intrusted to them only. A 
province or residency, containing on an 
average nearly a million of inhabitants, is 
divided into several regencies, each of 
which is governed by a native regent, 
having under him a host of minor offi- 
cials, known as dhemang, djaksa, wedana, 
mantrie, etc. The regent invariably is a 
man of high birth, and frequently is a 
member of the princely family who once 
ruled over his district, so that he enjoys a 
large amount of prestige and influence 
apart from his authority as a government 
officer. In each regency is stationed a 
European assistant resident, whose in- 
structions are to treat the regent with the 
consideration due from an “elder brother ” 
towards a “ younger,” and who has under 
him a certain number of European son- 
troleurs. The duties of the assistant 
resident and his young Dutch subordi- 
nates are simply those of control and 
supervision, except where Europeans or 
quasi-Europeans are concerned. 

The advantages claimed for this system 
are that it supplies public servants thor- 
oughly known by and knowing the people, 
they being controlled in their turn by men 
of high culture, with European ideas of 
justice and public duty. serene in sal- 
aries is one result of a system which en- 
lists in the government service the willin 
aid of all ranks, even the most exalted, 
among the Javanese. Although Dutch 
Officials receive lower emoluments, besides 
enjoying far less leave of absence than 
members of our Indian Civil Service, still 
it is impossible in any tropical country to 
secure the services of highly educated 
Europeans, except at rates more than ade- 
quate to command the very best native 
talent in the market. The dignity and 
privileges attaching to the government 
service, and the hope of one day being pro- 
moted to its higher offices, render it a 
career eagerly sought after by native gen- 
tlemen of position, who are ready to fill 





the lower ar at merely nominal sala- 
ries. But fixed salaries form only a por- 
tion of the emoluments of a Javanese 
chief in the public service; he receives 
also a percentage on the amount of taxes 
collected and coffee delivered by him, be- 
sides the arbitrary power, which he still 
possesses in spite of recent enactments, 
over the labor of the cultivators. And 
herein seems to lie the practical weakness 
of this theoretically excellent system, viz., 
in the imperfect nature of the control 
which it enables the Dutch officials to 
exercise over the Javanese. How far it 
is possible to protect the poorer classes of 
Asiatics against their immediate superiors, 
even by the most efficient European super- 
vision, may be open to question, but the 
Dutch system in this respect certainly 
seems to require amendment. The local 
European officials in Java possess no 
direct authority over the regents and 
other native functionaries; nor do the 
incur direct responsibility on their behalf, 
as they would if the natives were their 
own immediate subordinates. The assist- 
ant resident of a division is indeed the 
“elder brother” of the regent, takes prec- 
edence of him as president of the /and- 
raad, or local council, gives him general 
directions as to collections of taxes, repair- 
ing of roads and bridges; but if com- 
plaints or accusations are made against 
the regent to the assistant resident he can 
only hold an inquiry and report upon the 
case, through the resident to the central 
government in Batavia, with whom all real 
power rests, and who can dismiss without 
explanation or appeal any official, however 
exalted. . Should a kontroleur have reason 
to complain of the conduct of a native 
functionary in a subordinate rank, and 
should he fail to obtain satisfaction from 
the offender’s native superiors, the case 
would have to be carried upwards until it 
reached the supreme government from 
lack of power in the assistant resident, or 
even the resident, to deal with it, except 
in the way of a report. 

In British India, on the other hand, na- 
tive officials are in every sense subordi- 
nate to the collector or assistant collector, 
who is responsible for their conduct and 
has power to dismiss them, subject to an 
appeal, which may be carried even up to 
the secretary of state. It is clear that 
such an arrangement affords a more 
efficient control than that of the Dutch, 
where native functionaries have been 
guilty of corruption or oppression, although 
the ultimate court of appeal may be the 
same in both cases. In Netherlands India 
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the Europeans and natives may almost be 
said to constitute two distinct services, 
working together as naval and military 
forces do upon a joint expedition; the 
senior service takes precedence of the 
junior, and has more gold and silver upon 
its umbrellas of state, but in its own de- 
rtment, that of native affairs, the junior 
is not directly responsible to the senior 
service, which can only appeal to an au- 
thority supreme alike over both. Now it 
is alleged that the central government pun- 
ish or remove high native officials with 
extreme reluctance, and regard with dis- 
favor those who bring charges against 
them, however well authenticated such 
charges may be. If there be truth in this 
accusation, and if the omnipotent authori- 
ties in Batavia are not willing to do justice 
strictly and impartially against their own 
native employes, it is upon them, and not 
upon the Dutch provincial officers, that 
the real blame and responsibility must 
rest. Unless the European assistant resi- 
dents and kontroleurs are encouraged and 
supported in any efforts they may make 
for the protection of the helpless villagers, 
they will be sorely tempted to let things 
alone, to live on pleasant terms with their 
Javanese colleagues, and to report that all 
is as tranquil or contented in the provinces 
as it appears superficially to be. Even 
with the best intentions, and with absolute 
power at his back, any European in deal- 
ing with Asiatics must often find himself 
utterly unable to protect persons who will 
in no way take their own part. The first 
difficulty is to induce them when injured 
to make a complaint, and the next is to 
prevent them from withdrawing it when 
they are confronted with the oppressor 
against whom they have ventured to com- 
plain. This must not be forgotten in con- 
sidering the present subject, seeing that 
the Dutch are accused, not of actively op- 
pressing the Javanese, but of failing to 
protect them against their own chiefs. 

-It may well be that a mistake has been 
committed in bestowing upon native chiefs 
in government pay such a position of dig- 
nity and emolument as enhances the nat- 
ural awe of their subjects, and overshadows 
that of the Europeans, their nominal supe- 
riors. If the idea has got abroad in Java 
that the native chiefs are regarded as indis- 
pensable to the administration, and that 
the government can hardly be induced to 
displace them whatever may be their con- 
duct towards their subjects, it is most 
important that such an idea should be im- 
mediately dispelled. Regents strong in 
the favor of the paramount power are se- 





cure against revolt, and are in a position 
to oppress their people more grievously 
than independent chiefs could venture to 
do, and, therefore, for their oppressive 
acts the paramount power is responsible. 
The accusations made by political oppo- 
nents against the government of Nether- 
lands India can scarcely fail to have a 
certain basis of truth, for they are founded 
upon the statement that men are liable to 
act in an indolent and selfish manner, pre- 
ferring their own ease and interests to the 
welfare of those beneath them. Authority 
is concentrated in the hands of the gov- 
ernor-general and his ministers, who have 
been hitherto accustomed to govern after 
a secret and irresponsible fashion, free from 
the control of independent criticism. Un- 
der such a system it was only natural that 
abuses should spring up, and that internal 
reformers should be regarded as trouble- 
some innovators, while reform from out- 
side was altogether excluded. But changes 
have recently taken place, and many re- 
forms have been effected; the old policy 
of concealment and monopoly has been 
modified, if not abandoned, and public 
opinion, as expressed in the home and 
colonial press, now counts for something 
in the administration. India attracts now 
so much attention in the Dutch Chambers 
as to create alarm in some quarters lest 
parliamentary pressure may become too 
important a factor in Indian affairs, and 
lest ignorant interference may do more 
harm than can be compensated by good 
intentions alone. One important advan- 
tage the Dutch appear to have gained by. 
giving the most influential classes among 
the Javanese a direct interest in the main- 
tenance of the existing régime. While 
the —— with their numerous grades of 
subordinate officers hold positions in no 
way inferior to those held by them under 
native sovereignty, and while they con- 
duct the internal administration in the 
judicial and revenue departments, the 
have little inducement to desire the expul- 
sion of the Dutch from Java. One of the 
most serious defects in our own Indian 
rule is that it offers no satisfactory career, 
civil or military, to an educated native 
gentleman of rank and distinction, and 
although it encourages the development of 
a cultivated class, it provides no field for 
their energies. Such a class cannot fail 
to become a source of embarrassment, if 
not of actual danger, unless we manage to 
utilize the natural leaders of the people, as 
the Dutch have done. We have now, 
however, governed British India for so 
long a time without native co-operation, 
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except in the inferior es, that we are 
in a very different position to the Dutch, 
whose most influential and high-born sub- 
jects have never lost the habit nor the de- 
sire of serving the powers that be, while 
ours would have to learn what they have 
not practised for generations. 

The Dutch for their part have been con- 
tent to govern their subjects in accord- 
ance with native ideas, and in making their 
Oriental conquests have talked very little 
about the duty of a great Christian nation 
to convert and civilize ignorant barbari- 
ans. They have made no attempt to in- 
troduce a national system of education, 
they even discourage the study of Dutch 
and other European languages, and they 
do not profess to regard a native as in any 
way a political equal. But if their ideal 
of government is not very exalted, they 
have fairly fulfilled it, such as itis. They 
have given to Java peace, prosperity, and 
religious toleration, with security of per- 
son and property ; and after paying for the 
maintenance of all these blessings they 
consider themselves entitled to appropri- 
ate to their own uses the surplus revenue. 
They do not pretend to govern Java for 
the benefit of the Javanese alone, and 
they claim for their own people a portion 
of the wealth which they have there cre- 
ated. But it may be doubted whether the 
trade monopoly and the Jdatig slot, or 
favorable balance paid by Java to Holland, 
do not inflict a greater injury on the enter- 
prise and energy of the home country than 
on those of the colony itself. 

After all, the worst fault of the Dutch 
government in Java seems to be a habit of 
putting an unduly favorable aspect upon 
affairs, of saying peace when there is no 
peace, and of making optimistic reports to 
the home authorities. In the words of 
* Max Havelaar: “The government of 
Netherlands India likes to write to its 
masters in the mother country that every- 
thing is going on as well as can be wished. 
The residents like to make the same an- 
nouncement to the government. The as- 
sistant residents, who themselves receive 
hardly any other than favorable reports 
from the kontroleurs, send in their turn no 
disagreeable tidings to the residents.” 
According to the same author it is well 
understood that the government regard 
with special favor those officials who never 
trouble them with complaints or vexatious 
reports as to the conduct of the native 
functionaries, and he says it has become 
proverbial that the government will dis- 
miss ten European residents rather than 
one native regent, and that reasons of 
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state are always to be found for sparing a 

chief who may have acted oppressively 

towards the people under his jurisdiction. 

If such be really the policy of the gov- 

ernment it may be expected that subordi-, 
nates will prove either unable or unwilling 

to do otherwise than carry it out, and that 

there will be no effectual appeal for the 

Javanese against the rapacity and tyranny 

of their chiefs. 

It is laid down in the constitution and 
regulations of Netherlands India that the 
special duty of European officials is the 
protection of the natives, and from the 
governor-general downwards all are 
bound by oath to “ protect the native pop- 
ulation against oppression, ill-treatment, 
and extortion.” This oath is probably not 
kept by all to the very best of their abil- 
ity, but at least the charge of pecuniary 
corruption is not brought against the 
Dutch Civil Service; this distinguished 
and honorable body of men being blamed 
only for lack of energy and courage in de- 
nouncing injustice in which they them- 
selves have no share. Still it is the con- 
demnation of the judge when the guilty 
are absolved, and an omnipotent gover- 
nor-general must be held responsible for 
the shortcomings of his subordinates as 
well as his own. 


The antiquities of Java are of the high- 
est interest, they belong principally to an 
early period in the history of the island, if 
not toa prehistoric period, and none of any 
importance exist that are not of a date prior 
to the Mahometan conquest. Buddhism 
as a religion has now no votaries in Java, 
except strangers from distant China, while 
Brahmanism has been expelled from the 
great island where it once reigned su- 
preme, although still holding its own in the 
little island of Bali, eastward of Java. 
Mahometanism is the religion professed 
for three centuries by ninety-nine per cent. 
of the Javanese, but these centuries have 
not produced a single edifice or work of 
art to tell their tale to posterity. Mosques, 
palaces, and tombs in other lands are 
the enduring monuments of Mahometan 
wealth, energy, and architectural skill, but 
in Java these aré wanting alike in beauty 
of form, richness of material, and solidity 
of structure. This is especially remarka- 
ble in the case of imperial and royal 
tombs, which are in Hindostan the most 
magnificent and permanent of all Mussul- 
man edifices, and in Java are mere wooden 
booths, without painting, carving, or any 
other decoration. Very different are the 
massive temples and colossal statues of 
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Boro Boedoer, Mendoet, and Brambanan, 
where the extinct religions of Hindostan 
have raised monuments that still defy the 
injuries of time, and have escaped the 
hand of the iconoclast. In moist tropical 
climates the most formidable destroyer of 
buildings is the vegetation, which forces 
asunder and throws down the largest 
blocks of masonry, and has inflicted no 
little damage upon the Hindoo ruins of 
Java; most literally does “ the wild fig-tree 
split their monstrous idols.” The govern- 
ment has not failed to take some measures 
for the protection of these ancient monu- 
ments, and although more might be done 
with advantage, the most remarkable tem- 
ples are cleared of vegetation, and the 
images of Buddha now run little risk of 
losing their heads either through Mussul- 
man hatred of idolatry or Christian love 
of mischief. 

The law with reference to treasure-trove 
is eminently calculated to preserve for the 
public benefit such curiosities as are dis- 
covered in Netherlands India. All pre- 
cious objects found upon government land 
(including nearly all the country) are duly 
credited to the finder, who receives either 
the full value of each article, or else the 
article itself, in case the government do not 
care to acquire it; all ancient monuments 
situated 7 government soil are the 
property of the public, and the public offi- 
cials are responsible for their protection. 
Antiquities which ey to private own- 
ers may not be removed from Netherlands 
India without the permission of the gov- 
ernor-general; if so removed, the home 

overnment enjoy the right of pre-emption 
Soe the public museums. This last regu- 
lation applies to works of art, such as 
statues and sculptures, but does not in- 
clude coins or medals. ll finders of 
valuable articles are bound to give notice 
at once to the public authorities, who have 
the right of pre-emption; but as the full 
estimated value must be paid, the tempta- 
tion to concealment is removed, and the 
destructive effect of our own barbarous 
law of treasure-trove is avoided, while the 
interests of the public are maintained. 
Until within the last two years only one- 
half of the value was payable to the finder; 
but as it was stated on competent author- 
ity that valuable antiquities had been lost 
to the public in consequence, a resolution 
was passed by the — plac- 
ing the law in its present satisfactory state. 


Although care is thus taken of curiosities 
when found, Dutchmen do not exhibit the 
same enefgy as Englishmen in exploring 
or discovering picturesque and interesting 





localities, and are wonderfully fond of the 
steamy flats near the sea to the neglect of 
hill sanitaria. The European troops are 
quartered principally in the low country, 
and the splendid military hospital of 
Batavia loses half its utility from not 
being at an elevation of three thousand 
feet above the sea, which in so moist a 
climate is considered to be the most salu- 
brious height. The present war minister 
is in favor of following the British exam- 
ple, and transferring a larger proportion of 
the Europeans to inland stations; but it is 
clear that Netherlanders have a weakness 
for level plains and canals, which remind 
them of home. 

There are four Javanese princes still 
enjoying a certain degree of independence. 
The Soesoehoenan* of Soerakarta rep- 
resents the Mahometan emperors of Java, 
and is treated with the highest possible 
respect; but a fort garrisoned by Euro- 
pean troops commands his capital and 
palace. A similar fort overlooks Djokjo- 
karta, the capital of the sultan, who is the 
second native sovereigN. The two re- 
maining princes are of inferior rank, and 
can hardly be regarded as independent; 
but each of them entertains a body of 
fairly disciplined troops. The legion of 
Pangeran Adipati Ario Mangkoe Negoro 
at Solo numbers nearly a thousand men, 
embracing all three arms of the service, 
and this prince, who is a remarkably en- 
lightened and liberal-minded man, sent a 
contingent commanded by one of his sons 
to assist the Dutch in the war of Atjeh, 

Netherlands India is garrisoned by an 
army specially enlisted for that purpose, 
the national army of Holland not being 
liable to colonial service. The European 
portion of this force numbers about twelve 
thousand men, and, theoretically, two- 
thirds of them are Netherlanders; but of 
late years an increasing proportion of for- 
eigners has been recruited and sent out to 
India. In 1875 the foreign recruits out- 
numbered the Netherlanders as two to 
one; but the pressure of the war in north- 
ern Sumatra was assigned as a reason for 
this divergence from an accepted principle 
of policy. Formerly, many Africans from 
the Dutch possessions in Guinea were 
enlisted for Indian service, and a certain 
number are still included among the so- 
called European forces. Europeans and 
natives are formed into separate compa- 
nies and mixed battalions, the flank com- 
panies, all the officers, and a majority of 


* The diphthong “oe” in Dutch is pronounced like 
oo”? in English. 
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the non-commissioned officers being Eu- 
ropean, but Christianized natives and 
half-castes are classed with the whites. 
Many white soldiers marry Javanese wom- 
en, and they are allowed to take their fam- 
lies with them wherever they go. The 
deck of a steamer bound for the seat of 
war presented a strong contrast to that of 
a British troopship in smartness and com- 
fort, and the accommodation afforded to 
the European soldiers with their dusky 
helpmates and comrades was_ slender 
enough; but the gallant fellows did not 
seem to be dissatisfied, and the mixed 
battalions are apparently asuccess. When 
our own native army in India undergoes the 
reform which it so urgently requires, some 
useful hints may be taken from the Dutch, 
and they may in their turn learn from us 
how to dress European soldiers within 
the tropics. 

The Mahometan religion is professed 
by the Javanese; but the spirit of Islam 
has failed to take possession of this race, 
and the stranger in Java is astonished at 
the absence of outward and visible signs 
to indicate the popular faith of the coun- 
try. Inthe centre of every town or large 
village is the aloen-aloen, an extensive 
grassy lawn, shaded with lofty tamarind 
and waringi trees (Ficus benjamicus), 
and surrounded by the principal buildings, 
public and private, of the place. Among 
these is always conspicuous a pagoda-like 
edifice, which is the mosque; but few and 
far between are the worshippers there, 
while the public performance of devotional 
exercises, at fixed hours, irrespective of 
locality, a spectacle so familiar to the trav- 
eller in other Mahometan countries, is not 
practised by the Javanese. The only re- 
ligious observance witnessed by us among 
the peasantry was the presentation of coins 
and flowers as offerings to certain Hindoo 
idols, relics of the ancient faith still occu- 
pying niches in the ruined temples of 
Brambanan. The Mussulman priest is an 
important functionary, and is recognized 
as such by the Dutc authorities, but less 
in areligious than ina civil capacity, as 
the learned expounder of Mahometan law. 
A certain number of pilgrims proceed from 
Java to Mecca (in 1875 there were thirty- 
four hundred and twenty-eight), and the 
white turban of a hadji may be seen here 
and there in the streets among the lac- 
quered and gaily painted hats of Sunda or 
the peaked caps worn by the Javanese 
proper, but the probability is that it encir- 
cles the head of a Malay or an Arab. 
Some of the regents are said to be zealous 
followers of the prophet, and strong objec- 





tions are entertained by them against the 
admittance of unbelievers into mosques ; 
but it must be remembered that the con- 
querors who introduced Mahometanism 
into Java were of Malay race, and that 
many of the present chiefs are descended 
from those fierce and fanatical vikings of 
the equator. It is, however, in the treat- 
ment of women, especially those of high 
rank, that Javanese fashions are most at 
variance with those of continental Asia 
and with general Mahometan custom. 

The degree of emancipation enjoyed by 
Javanese ladies was strikingly illustrated 
during an interview most politely granted 
to us by the sultan of Djokjokarta. At- 
tired according to etiquette in full evening 
costume, although it was an early hour in 
the morning, we were conducted by the 
Dutch officer in command of the sultan’s 
horse-guards into the inmost court of the 
far-spreading Araton, or palace enclo- 
sure, within which three thousand people 
reside. Except a few sentries, and one or 
two officials stripped to the waist in Java- 
nese court fashion, not a man was visible 
in any of the squares through which we 
passed, and when we reached the audience 
chamber there sat his Highness, without 
courtiers or attendants; but, to our ex- 
treme amazement, six charming youn 
ladies were seated in a row on his left 
hand. We scarcely ventured to look at 
them, unveiled as they were, but our Dutch 
friend, after introducing us to the sultan, 
with whom we shook hands, quietly re- 
marked, “‘ Now you must shake hands with 
the princesses, with all of them; they ex- 
pect you to do so.” 

Fresh from Indian durbars, where a 
mere allusion to the invisible occupants of 
the zenana would be a breach of decorum, 
we could hardly trust our eyes and ears; 
but each young lady held out her hand 
with a pleasant smile, and we were after- 
wards seated between the sultan and his 
blooming family of daughters. Attend- 
ants, literally crawling upon the floor, now 
approached the august presence, bringing 
tea, which was dispensed to us by the 
royal damsels, almost as if we had been 
in an English drawing-room at five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Unfortunately our con- 
versation was somewhat restricted, as the 
English idea could only reach the Javanese 
mind after undergoing four translations, 
either oral or mental, through the obligin 
Dutch captain, who interpreted in F om 3 
and Malay. Meanwhile, the sound of 
music attracted our attention, and the sul- 
tan courteously suggested that we might 
like to see a iittle more of his palace. We 
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found that the music proceeded from a 
large open pavilion, where the queen, or 
principal sultana, was engaged in superin- 
tending a dancing-lesson. The pupils 
were the daughters of court dignitaries 
and nobles, more than twenty in number, 
all very young, and evidently taking the 
greatest pains in the performance of their 
graceful position drill. 

The dancing was accompanied by sing- 
ing and by the pleasing notes of the 
gamelong, which may be described as 
the Javanese pianoforte, played by women 
seated on the floor, and producing a liquid 
melody peculiar to itself, and very different 
from the harsh discordance of Oriental 
music in general. The youthful figures of 
the girls in their bright and elegant dra- 
pery, their earnest faces and -elaborate 
movements, together with the melodious 
orchestra, combined to render this by far 
the most pleasing nautch which I have yet 
seen anywhere in the East, although it 
was merely a private performance of be- 

inners. The queen was seated on the 
ber beside a low table, playing at cards 
with her maids of honor, and received us 
most graciously, inviting us to inspect 
everything, even to his Highness’s private 
apartments, and in fact to make ourselves 
quite at home. The whole affair was like 
a scene out of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
and we almost expected to be addressed by 
one of the sultan’s many large dogs, or 
the tame crested pigeons as heavy as hen- 
turkeys. We were three European gen- 
tlemen alone (for the sultan did not 
accompany us) in a zenana, received by 
the inmates with friendly, unembarrassed 
politeness, and allowed to wander at will 
through marble halls open on all sides to 
the light of day: there were no lattices, no 
veils, no guards, not even any duefias, for 
-all the ladies were young, and many of 
them very good-looking. To my compan- 
ion, a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
thoroughly familiar with Indian habits and 
ideas, this kindly reception en famille by 
the sultan of Djokjokarta was a new and 
surprising experience. In Hindostan, the 
Mussulman religion is professed by a 
‘ small minority only ; but Mussulman ideas 
as to the seclusion of women have a far 
more general acceptance, although quite 
foreign to Hindoo traditions and customs. 
Travelling in the interior of Java is par- 
ticularly agreeable; the roads are good, 
ponies are abundant, and light vehicles for 
posting are easily obtained. At all places 
of importance there are comfortable ho- 
tels, kept by Europeans and subsidized b 
government. Without a subsidy such 
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hotels could not possibly be maintained, 
as they are not used by the natives, and 
European travellers are rare: in the year 
1875 only seventeen strangers are recorded 
as having obtained official permission to 
travel in Netherlands India. The Dutch 
officials, moreover, have the hospitable 
habits of Europeans in the East, so that 
it is not easy to see how the hotel-keepers 
make a living; yet they seem to flourish, 
and in a country where Malay is the sole 
vehicle of communication with the people 
it is pleasant to find an Italian or German 
interpreter in one’s host, who frequently 
is not a Netherlander. 

The light posting carriages are drawn 
by four ponies, which are changed fre- 
quently, and keep up an excellent pace, 
where the road is tolerably level. At the 
hills bullocks or buffaloes are harnessed 
as leaders, and frequently, where the road 
descends into a deep ravine, the horses 
are removed, and a small army of men 
and boys with ropes attach themselves to 
the carriage, lowering it into the valley, 
and hauling it up again on the opposite 
side. The rivers are well bridged, and 
these steep inclines, which might be obvi- 
ated by a little engineering skill at a mod- 
erate expense, are the only impediments 
to rapid locomotion upon the principal 
roads. The scenery is beautiful and 
varied, the people and their dwellings are 
most picturesque, and the total absence 
of caste enables a stranger, without fear 
of giving offence, to enter any of the 
numerous shops and refreshment houses, 
and partake, along with the natives, of 
fruit, sweetmeats, coffee, and various 
refreshing but not inebriating drinks. 
Everywhere around (especially in Sunda 
or western Java) eye and ear are refreshed 
by the sight of fresh verdure and the 
sound of rushing streams; those who 
know what it is to ride all day under a ver- 
tical sun, without a blade of grass or a 
drop of water being visible for miles in 
any direction, can best appreciate the 
charm of driving along a good road with 
four stout Makassar ponies through this 
lovely garden of the tropics. 

In order fully to appreciate the scenery 
and vegetation of Java it is well to ascend 
one of the volcanic cones in the western 
portion of the islands, such as the Pan- 
gerango Mountain, where an elevation of 
ten thousand feet can be attained, and 
which presents a variety of botanical 
attractions such as can hardly be seen 
elsewhere. . From base to summit the jun- 
gle is dense and luxuriant, but you climb 
gradually from palms, musacez and tree- 
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ferns, through tall forest trees festooned 
with creepers and epiphytous orchids, to 
the flora of a temperate climate, and the 
familiar forms of artichoke and strawberry, 
primula and plantago. Down the steep 
slopes tumble many streams, their tem- 
perature varying between the boiling point 
and icy coldness, and in the tepid spray 
of the hot cascades tree-ferns attain their 
greatest size, rivalling tall palms in height, 
and excelling them in the gracefulness of 
their feathery fronds. Near the top of 
the mountain trees diminish in size, but 
the undergrowth is still so thick that it is 
almost impossible to leave the path. The 
crater on the highest peak is extinct and 
overgrown with vegetation, but clouds of 
mephitic vapor rise from a huge crater 
somewhat lower, and spread desolation 
around; when the volcano is active, these 
vapors reduce large tracts of forest to 
blackened skeletons, but nature soon 
repairs her own ravages in a climate like 
that of Sunda. Animals are rarely heard 
and yet more rarely seen in these dense 
jungles, but occasionally a troop of large 
monkeys may leap crashing from tree to 
tree, or a great hornbill may fly overhead 
on creaking wings, and near the summit 
the twittering of small warblers reminds 
one of Europe, almost as much as do the 
honeysuckle and St. John’s wort. Large 
game, in the shape of rhinoceros, tiger, 
deer, wild bull and wild boars, is indeed 
abundant in the forests of Java, but is not 
easily dislodged in such cover, and tigers 
are more frequently destroyed with poison 
than in any other manner. The poison 
used is a decoction from the root of a tree, 
and has the effect of paralyzing the ani- 
mal, which is usually found alive and help- 
less within a short distance of the poisoned 
carcase and is then despatched. If the 
tiger is dead when found the skin is sure 
to be worthless, but by this method splen- 
did specimens are obtained when the track 
is taken up immediately. Wild pigs do 
much damage in the rice-fields, and the 
villagers use for scaring them an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, which is worked 
by the water-power used in irrigation; 
there are two distinct species indigenous 
in Java and 4 afford considerable sport, 
being shot with the aid of beaters and 


dogs. 

| al is in perfection just after the rains, 
during the months of April and May, when 
the whole country, from the smoking cra- 
ters of the interior to the swamps of the 
seacoast, is clothed with a vegetation so 
Juxuriant that the ruddy color of the vol- 
canic. soil is. only. visible where a recent 
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landslip has occurred; even precipitous 
banks are densely festooned with green, 
and so saturated is the ground with moist- 
ure that watercresses flourish on the steep 
face of roadside cuttings. In plain and 
valley every square yard of soil, except 
the village burial-ground, is cultivated and 
irrigated ; magnificent crops of sugarcane, 
rice, and indigo form a sea of verdure, 
out of which rise like islands numberless 
ves of bamboos, cocoanut palms, and 
ruit-trees. Concealed in these groves are 
the dessas, or native villages, and under 
their shade is usually cultivated the coffee, 
which “pays the rent.” Some of the 
lower ranges have been denuded of trees, 
and display a certain amount of open pas- 
ture, but as a rule the mountains are cov- 
ered with virgin forest, except where clear- 
ings have been made for plantations of 
tea, coffee, or cinchona. High above this 
fair scene a faint white cloud may be seen 
curling upwards from the apex of a lofty 
cone, indicating the volcanic energy that 
now slumbers beneath, but has broken out 
violently even within the last few years, 
and may do so again at any moment. 

It may be asked whether the geological 
condition of Java is not a symbol of its 
political state, and whether a fair surface 
does not cover hidden fires in the hearts 
of the Javanese people. It may be so, but 
not even a faint white cloud is visible to 
warn the stranger that such hidden fires 
exist. Everything externally is tranquil, 
and in the absence of all means of coer- 
cion, tranquillity may be accepted as a fair 
evidence of contentment. In the wide 
and populous district of the Preanger 
Regencies for example, there are no troops 
at all. A few European soldiers in civil 
employ and a few native policemen repre- 
sent the power of the sword, and the most 
perfect order prevails throughout this - 
beautiful province. The productiveness 
of the country appears to keep pace with 
the increasing population. The wants of 
the masses in all tropical. countries are 
few and simple, and in Java these are am- 
ply supplied. While the masses thus en- 
joy comparative prosperity, those of rank 
and influence, who might otherwise be 
dangerous, are enlisted on the side of the 
government by the possession or the pros- 
pect of honorable and lucrative employ- 
ment. Besides, the Javanese are a gueile 
and submissive race, unaccustomed to the 
use of firearms, and could never be for- 
midable.as insurgents in a military sense,* 

* A Dutch poem describes in glowing language “‘ the 


last day of the Hollanders in Java,’’ when the long 
pent-up fury of the Javanese is to forth. 
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although Englishmen in the East, who 
have not visited Java, sometimes assert 
that Dutch rule is so arbitrary and oppres- 
sive as to engender a spirit of chronic 
disaffection, and that the Javanese are 
watching for an opportunity to expel their 
tyrants and take shelter under the British 

ag; but I could see no evidence for, such 
an opinion. Without pretending to inves- 
tigate the inward desires or aspirations of 
the Javanese, and judging solely from ex- 
ternal facts, I believe that the Dutch sov- 
ereignty is about as popular and as secure 
as the rule of a few aliens over a great 
subject population can ever be made, and 
that the country flourishes under it as well 
as , subject country can ever be expected 
to do. 

Tokens of respect, savoring strongly of 
servility, are still shown in the more 
remote districts to all Europeans, as well 
as to high native officials, but the prestige 
of a white face, apart from gold or silver 
lace, is not so great in the neighborhood 
of cities and railroads. On the approach 
of a superior it is incumbent on all natives 
to remove their hats, to dismount if on 
horseback, and if on foot to sit down upon 
the ground; those who wish to be particu- 
larly respectful will even turn their backs 
upon the great man, as if afraid to look 
him in the face. When the golden um- 
brella of the Dutch president passes along 
a crowded street, denoting the presence of 
the highest official of the province, a very 
singular effect is produced, the people 
sinking down before this conspicuous 
badge of office, and rising again ‘behind it, 
like a field of ripe corn ina breeze. The 
Dutch authorities demand honor and 
precedence for themselves and other Euro- 
peans, but they also set an admirable 
example of urbanity and even of friendli- 
ness in general intercourse with natives. 
The absence of caste prejudice and relig- 
ious fanaticism among the Javanese per- 
mits a considerable amount of sociability 
to arise between the two races, and the 
tone adopted by Europeans towards na- 
tives in Java is remarkably devoid of the 
arrogance and irritability by which in other 
countries it is too often characterized. It 
is a very unusual thing for a white man to 
strike or even to menace a native, and acts 
of violence, when they do occur, are 
severely punished. While I was in Ba- 
tavia, a foreign ship’s captain, accustomed, 
perhaps, to less impartial laws, was under- 
going a considerable term of imprisonment 
or laying violent hands upon a native car- 
driver. 


Perhaps the good-temper and urbanity 
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characteristic of the Dutch in Java may be 
due y to the general ptation of 
their mode of life to the climate, in which 
respect they are more successful than our 
own countrymen, although they decline to 
adopt the punkah. They rise early, and 
until the meal, known as rijst-tafel, 
which takes place about midday, it is cus- 
tomary to appear in dresses adopted from 
the natives, and fashioned of the lightest 
and coolest materials in various colors. 
The dress of the ladies consists usually of 
a gaily-colored skirt and a white jacket, 
with slippered feet, and hair hanging loose 
or tied in a knot at the back of the head; 
and very becoming it is, as well as com- 
fortable and cool. If the tight and multi- 
farious garments of Europe have been 
assumed during the course of the morn- 
ing, they are again discarded for the after- 
noon siesta. Until the cool of the evenin 
no one is visible, and if an tbe so 
stranger should attempt an afternoon visit, 
he will inevitably be received with the an- 
nouncement, “ Z7idoer” (asleep). After 
sunset, refreshed with a bath and dressed 
in correct European costume, but without 
hats, ladies and gentlemen sally forth, 
driving and walking, this being the fash- 
ionable time for paying visits, which may, 
however, be postponed until after dinner. 
Should there happen to be moonlight, a 
drive may be taken even as late as mid- 
night, or there may be an open-air concert 
in the grounds of a club, where the friends 
and families of the members are made wel- 
come. The presence of children is a con- 
spicuous feature at the opera and other 
evening entertainments, and is a natural 
result of the long repose during the heat 
of the day, indulged in by all, except a few 
whose business avocations are such as to 
prevent them from choosing their own 
time for work and relaxation. 

Planters of tea or coffee in the hill coun- 
try of Java have as omy a calling as 
any setof men that I have come across, 
and it would indeed be difficult to find any 
more kindly and hospitable, or more con- 
tented with the lot which has fallen unto 
them in such pleasant places. They lead 
active, independent lives, with continuous 
but not laborious occupation, being able at 
almost any season to take a holiday for the 
sake of sport, society, or change of scene. 
The climate at high elevations is the most 
favorable to quality in coffee and tea, al- 
though heavier crops can be grown in the 
low country, and the same climate allows 
Europeans to keep their children around 
them, and to bring up the youngsters as 
well-educated, as merry, and almost as 














rosy, as if the peaks towering above them 
were the snowy Alps, and not the fiery 
Merapi or Gedéh. Labor can be obtained 
at moderate rates, while excellent roads 
and bridges facilitate the conveyance of 

roduce to market. Over a docile and 
industrious population they exercise a pa- 
triarchal sway, although they are invested 
with no magisterial authority, and a planter 
is obliged to have recourse to a native 
official if he wishes to punish a refractory 
coolie. This is sometimes cited as a 
grievance by European gentlemen, but it 
seems, in combination with other circum- 
stances, to promote most satisfactory re- 
lations between the planters and those 
whom they employ. The Javanese are a 
solemn and silent race, even as children, 
and it is pleasant to see their faces light 
up at the approach of the master of the 

lantation, as he passes along with a 

indly word or a smile, ready to give a 
patient hearing to any desirous of address- 
ing him. Joyous cries of “ Zoean/ 
toean /” (master) from the children fur- 
nish a tribute of popularity which is above 
suspicion ; and upon one plantation, where 
we spent several pleasant days, even the 
absurd tameness of every sort of animal 
testifies to the rule of kindness governing 
the whole establishment. 

But the amicable relations existing be- 
sween masters and coolies are due, not 
only to the kindliness of individuals, but 
also to the peculiar position occupied by 
planters in Java, They compete with the 
government as producers of : coffee, and 
are ready to pay good wages to free labor- 
ers; they are therefore the natural ene- 
mies of monopoly and forced labor, and 
deserve as such the title of “ protectors of 
the poor,” to which planters elsewhere 
can seldom lay claim. To the advice and 
influence of eminent Dutch planters are 
largely due the recent reforms intro- 
duced into the culture system of Java, 
and in particular the increased price now 
payable to the villagers for the govern- 
ment coffee. It has been made a ground 
of attack against the colonial policy of the 
Dutch, that they discourage the construc- 
tion of railroads and the settlement within 
their territories of independent capitalists, 
who would develop the resources of the 
country but might interfere with existing 
monopolies. Restrictions as to strangers 
residing in Netherlands India have been, 
however, relaxed of late years, and in 
1875 one hundred and _ twenty-eight Euro 
peans, ninety-seven of whom were Neth- 
erlanders, received official permission to 
settle in the country. Only in the north- 
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western provinces do private individuals 
hold estates in fee-simple, but in other 
parts the —— will lease land to 
planters and settlers, and will relieve from 
compulsory gratuitous labor the people 
employed upon plantations. Coffee and 
sugar have been hitherto the most valu- 
able products of Java, but the motto “/z 
te spero” has been adopted by a firm of 
very successful tea-planters, who base 
their hope chiefly on obtaining for Java 
tea a higher reputation than it enjoys at 
present in the London market. Should 
they succeed in accomplishing this, the 
cultivation of tea would rapidly develop; 
but the general climate and soil of Java 
are favorable rather to quantity than to 
quality, especially as regards tea and 
tobacco, in marked contrast to Hindostan, 
where both these plants attain the highest 
excellence. 

The peculiar form of the island, and the 
easy communication by sea between the 
great centres of population, render an 
elaborate railway system unnecessary in 
Java, either for military or commercial 
purposes. Railroads have been construct- 
ed, running from the principal ports on 
the northern coast, into the interior of the 
island, and linking Buitenzorg, the gov- 
ernor-general’s country residence, with 
Batavia, also Soerakarta and Djokjokarta, 
the capitals of the great native princes, 
with Samarang. These lines have been 
constructed with free labor by the 
Netherlands India Railway Company, to 
whom a concession has recently been 
made for very considerable extensions, 
with a state guarantee of five per cent. 
interest for forty years. At the same 
time the government have purchased the 
Batavia and Buitenzorg rai'way (about 
forty miles in length), paying fve million 

ilders to the company. A St..te railway 
is in course of construction in the eastern 
districts of Java. Now it seems that the 
existing lines are precisely those most 
required for developing the resources of 
the island, and when the proposed exten- 
sions are completed the most important 
districts will all be brought into direct 
communication with the coast. At any 
rate, the revenues of the country have not 
hitherto been burdened with annuai pay- 
ments to European capitalists for large 
sums of money sunk in the construction 
of unprofitable railroads; Java pays trib- 
ute to Holland, but that tribute co not 
taken the form of guaranteed interest, 
Well-intentioned but ill-considered propo- 
sals for developing Asiatic resources by 
the aid of European capital have contrib- 
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uted not alittle to embarrass the finances 
of British India, and the Dutch authorities 
in Java are also subjected to increasing 
pressure from home as to embarking upon 
similar schemes. The pressure, how- 
ever, is less, and the power of resistance 
greater than in our own Case. 

Beyond all tropical countries Java seems 
to attract the love and admiration of 
strangers settling upon her shores, who 
speak of her as “‘nétre Fava bien-aimé,” 
and are fond of describing her as “the 
finest island in the world.” Swiss moun- 
taineers are at one with lowlanders of 
Holland upon this subject, and even 
islanders from Britain can hardly express 
dissent. 


ERICA.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
XIX. 
CONVERSATIONS. 


WERNER and Fritz accompanied the 
departing visitors to the boat, and while 
the latter walked on with one of the of- 
ficers, Werner, apparently by accident, 
lingered behind with Ottomar. The two 
friends at first walked side by side in 
silence, but when they had placed a suffi- 
cient distance between themselves and the 
rest of the party, Ottomar began, — 

“ Tell me, Werner, how do you fare?” 

“ As well as one can who has commit- 
ted a hopeless blunder,” replied the latter 
bitterly. 

“You would not listen to me when I 
warned you. However, I think you are 
man enough to endure and overcome even 
the most unpleasant consequences of your 
course.” 

“Have no fear, I too can live without 
sunlight, if it must be,” replied Werner 
covering his eyes with his hand. 

“ Leave our house, I most earnestly en- 
treat you to do so.” 

“ No, I will remain,” cried Werner pas- 
sionately ; “the affair has gone too far to 
be remedied by my departure.” 

“And Sidonie, Werner? You have 
made her acquaintance, she neither can 
nor will forgive you. Itis not only your 
own unhappiness that you have caused.” 

Werner laughed, though by no means 
joyously. “Oh, my dear Ottomar, that 


* Copyright 1877, by Littell & Gay. 
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fear reveals your own kind heart, but at 
the same time such great simplicity that I 
can scarcely believe you really feel it. 
You certainly know as well as I that these 
ladies need only one hand to hold the 
interesting ‘A /imanach de Gotha, and like 
good Christians always keep the other 
ree for the Bible, from which they draw 
consolation for every situation in life. I 
suppose the real root of this piety is the 
struggle to reserve in heaven the superior 
position which on earth is secured to them 
by the ‘A/manach de Gotha.” 

The young man’s tone was so sharp, so 
bitterly scornful, that Ottomar looked at 
him in alarm. “ Pray don’t allow yourself 
to be embittered in this way, Werner,” he 
said earnestly. “I really do not know 
you in this contemptuous mood. You 
must certainly end the matter as soon as 
possible.” 

Werner had regained his composure, 
and answered more calmly. “ That won’t 
do, Ottomar, and, if you wish to know the 
whole affair, it won’t do on your account, 
Your splendid old father is a little too fond 
of hunting and gambling, and has got his 
business matters into the most horrible 
confusion. My misfortune shall, I hope, 
prove an advantage to you, but I must 
work hard for some time longer.” 

“TI have feared this many months,” re- 
plied Ottomar thoughtfully. “ My mother 
does everything in her power, but — I can 
frankly say, unfortunately —my good father 
is not so much henpecked as he seems, and 
as would be desirable for us. He only 
allows her to have absolute control over 
things which are troublesome or indiffer- 
ent to him; in other matters, on the con- 
trary, he i guards his authority as 
master of the house, and does not even 
permit her to exert the influence which, 
as his wife and a very clever woman, she 
is entitled to claim.” 

“Yes, your mother is one of the most 
politic ladies I have ever met.” 

Although the words were uttered with- 
out any tinge of irony or bitterness, only 
the darkness prevented the speaker from 
perceiving the sudden flush that crimsoned 
Ottomar’s cheeks. “Do not judge my 
mother hastily, according to your present 
feelings, Werner,” he answered quickly. 
“Her character is not one to be moe 
read, and a superficial observation would 
lead to very false conclusions. I assure 
you that the nearer you approach her, the 
farther you penetrate into the recesses of 
that reserved nature, the greater will be 
your love and reverence.” 

“Tt was far from my intention to wound 
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you by any remark about your mother. 
ow could you so misunderstand me, my 
dear Ottomar?” said Werner quietly. 

“T am eager to believe so, Werner, and 
my defence was directed more against 
people in general than to you in particu- 
lar. The sense of the injustice I have 
done her on your account was especially 
oppressive to me to-day. She attributed 
this discomfort to a visit to Rheinau, which 
was both welcome and unwelcome to me, 
since my interest in the beautiful Rosa 
was again brought under discussion.” 

“ To speak frankly, Ottomar, the beauti- 
ful Rosa’s money would probably be very 
desirable for you, and I hope to succeed 
in making this clearly understood by your 
mother.” 

“ Don’t deceive yourself, Werner. Wise 
and sensible as she is, clearly and impar- 
tially as she usually surveys all circum- 
stances, this is her one. weak point.” 

“In spite of all her intelligence, she is 
hopelessly under the dominion of this 
miserable ‘ Almanach de Gotha,” said 
Werner, with a bitter laugh; then, as if 
instantly realizing his error, added hastily, 
“Forgive me, Ottomar! Forgive my ill- 
humor. Besides, I must have been greatly 
deceived in my observations, or the count- 
ess would put no obstacles in the way of 
the brother’s proposing for Lia’s hand.” 

“You have judged correctly enough, I 
think so eal ” 

“ Well, and ——” 

“This time I must laugh at your sim- 
plicity, Werner,” replied Ottomar ina tone 
whose gayety was somewhat forced. 
“ Are you childish enough not to see the 
difference between the heir and one of the 
graces who are not too richly endowed 
with the gifts of fortune ?” 

“ And do you really love Rosa?” 

Ottomar did not answer immediately, 
then he said slowly, “I do not know, I 
hardly think so.” 

“ A strange reply, Ottomar.” 

“ Strange, but perfectly true. Perhaps 
I should feel nothing but the old childish 
friendship, if I did not know that mamma 
trembles at every word I speak to her. 
But hush! it seems to me that the others 
are listening to our conversation.” 

“No fear of that! Landsheim is much 
too absorbed in recalling his conversation 
with Lia, and Lerchfeld too much en- 
eon in enjoying the cigar of which he 

as been deprived for hours, to feel an in- 
terest in anything else.” 

The gentlemen in question, however, 
who had probably exhausted the few sub- 
jects of conversation they possessed in 
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common, waited for them so unmistaka- 
bly, that the two friends put the best face 
possible on the matter, and continued their 
walk in their company. 

“TI most earnestly entreat you, Fritz,” 
said Count Gernerode, when he had has- 
tily walked a short distance in advance of 
the rest of the party, “not to be so child- 
ish, but tell me what has happened.” 

“That is,” replied Fritz laughing, “be 
kind enough to consider yourself a lemon, 
and allow yourself to be thoroughly 
squeezed. But to-day, most honored lieu- 
tenant and beloved cousin in the twentieth 
degree, I unfortunately know next.to noth- 
ing moreover, I hope you won’t blame me 
for finding my cousin more interesting 
than my sisters.” 

“Oh, stop that confounded folly, Fritz!” 
angrily exclaimed the cousin in the twen- 
tieth degree; “I hope you have not for- 
gotten my commission.” 

“And I hope you have not forgotten 
that I am not your grace’s valet, and there- 
fore only discharge your commissions as 
far as it is convenient to me.” 

“ Fritz, you took a fancy to my six-bar- 
relled revolver, you may find it in your 
room some day, if you are sensible.” 

“ Ah! so the lieutenant is pulling anoth- 
er string,” cried Fritz, laughing. “I am 
really sorry I can do nothing just now to 
earn the revolver. Mamma, who sees 
through everything, keeps a strict watch 
on me, and there is no chance of telling 
Olga any secret.” 

“If Sonnenstein had trusted you with 
one, she would probably make fewer diffi- 
culties,” said the officer bitterly. 

“ None at all, my dear Riidiger; on the 
contrary, she would smooth the way. The 
other day at the concert she called Olga’s 
attention to the young man’s interesting 
pallor, which harmonized so admirably 
with the gentle melancholy expressed in 
his features.” 

“Indeed!” replied Riidiger ironically, 
“and what did Olga say?” 

“ Olga made no answer at all, but I took 
the liberty of remarking that the harmo- 
nious pallor was unfortunately caused b 
a terrible cold in the head, with whic 
Sonnenstein had been afflicted for several 
days.” 

“Well done, Fritz, that was a clever 
answer,” exclaimed the young officer 
laughing. “The ladies often think pale, 
melancholy faces very interesting.” 

“Yes, indeed, Riidiger!” replied Fritz 
gravely; “I told Olga so at the concert, 
when she was troubled about your pale, 
gloomy expression.” 
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“ Well, and what did you say?” asked 
Riidiger anxiously. 

“TI said the gloomy pallor was only a 
faint reflection of the effects of a spree, 
from which you had suffered quite se- 
verely in the morning.” 

“That is too bad!” the young officer 
burst forth angrily. “Really, Fritz, you 
deserve ——” 

“ A beating?” asked Fritz amiably. 

“ That is what one gets by having any- 
thing to do with a child,” muttered Riidi- 
ger furiously. 

Fritz glanced mischievously at his com- 
panion. “ Well, Riidiger, just have a lit- 
tle patience, I shall gradually learn to un- 
derstand these delicate distinctions, and 
know that the truth is only to be spoken 
about Sonnenstein, while you, on the con- 
trary, require a poetical halo.” 

“You are an unruly kobold, Fritz,” 
said’ the young count in a calmer tone, 
“and I ought not to have allowed my com- 
posure to be disturbed by your pranks. 
Of course you were not guilty of such a 
blunder.” 

“T’ll think over the matter, Riidiger, 
and give you exact information. What do 
you say to Prince Eduard’s sprained 
ankle ?” 

“Oh! I could rave at my own folly, that 
such an idea never occurred to me. In 
spite of the distant relationship between 
us, the countess has never thought of in- 
viting me to stay.” 

“ And I doubt whether even a sprained 
ankle would have procured you the invita- 
tion. There are plenty of comfortable 
carriages in the stables, which, under such 
sad circumstances, would convey you home 
in the easiest manner. I should therefore 
advise you, as a friend, to try to secure 
mamma's favor, rather than Olga’s.” 

“T fear her aversion concerns my purse 
more than my person, and since I don’t 
see in what way I can obtain a higher 
place on the civil list, it will be difficult to 
overcome. At least do me the favor to 
tell Olga that ——” 

“Why! here weare at the Rhine,” said 
a voice close behind them. Unnoticed by 
the eager speakers, the group in the rear 
had now almost overtaken them, and 
Countess Olga therefore did not hear what 
her distant cousin wished to communicate. 

Werner and Fritz remained on the shore 
for some time, watching the disappearing 
boat, and then turned and retraced their 
steps. “I shall probably be obliged to 
play the part of lemon again,” muttered 
the boy, looking askance at his compan- 
ion. But he was mistaken; Werner 
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walked on in silence, without asking a 
question; nay, he scarcely answered the 
merry chatter of his young companion. 

The inmates of the castle were just go- 
ing to supper when they entered. Count 
Rodenwald, who liked a rich and abun- 
dant table, and was unwilling to give up the 
early dinner hour, could not be induced to 
think this meal unnecessary. He merely 
endured the tea as a little refreshment, 
and as almost every day brought guests 
from the city and the neighboring estates 
and villas, the early tea hours seemed 
pleasant and convenient even to the mis- 
tress of the house. 

The prince, to whom every attention 
had been offered on account of his acci- 
dent, resolutely declined them all, refused 
to exchange his boot for one of Count 
Rodenwald’s slippers, and would only con- 
sent to have a cushion brought, on which 
he gracefully rested the lame foot. He 
would not relinquish the privilege of escort- 
ing the lady of the house to the table, 
while the count, with more courtesy than 
he usually showed, offered his arm to his 
beautiful niece. 

The prince was really curious to see 
the odd figures, which, according to Si- 
donie’s account, appeared from all quarters 
at meal-times. But when only the gov- 
erness entered, followed by Werner and 
Fritz, he turned towards her with a ques- 
tion about the report. Sidonie did not 
hear it, or did not think it worth an- 
swering, for she began a conversation 
about other things, and the prince was so 
bewitched by the magic of her charms that 
he forgot everything else. 

This spell seemed to exert an equal in- 
fluence after supper, and the hostess 
vainly reminded his Highness that his 
foot required rest. The non-appearance 
of the prince’s valet, who was to have been 
sent from Bonn by the gentlemen on their 
return, prevented the countess from break- 
ing up the party, and they therefore re- 
mained in the drawing-room some time. 

At last the arrival of the servant com- 
pelled the prince to say farewell for the 
night, and his departure seemed very wel- 
come to the daughters of the house, for 
they instantly withdrew to their chambers, 
while Sidonie’s flushed cheekst,and spark- 
ling eyes showed no signs of weariness. 
When the young people had disappeared, 
the count, yawning violently, rose from his 
sofa corner to go to his own room, but his 
wife laid her hand lightly on his shoulder, 
saying, — 

“One moment more, my dear Edwin, if 
you please.” 
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“But for heaven’s sake, Vally, what can 
you want in the middle of the night?” 
asked her husband in surprise. 

The lady smiled. “It is not much after 
eleven. Your watch goes a little faster at 
night, my dear Edwin.” 

“ Well, what is it then?” and the mas- 
ter of the house threw himself back on his 
sofa with a very resigned air. 

The countess remained standing before 
her husband, and, bending towards him, 
‘said in a half-jesting tone,— — 

“Much as I dislike to play the gov- 
erness, Edwin, I must do so now.” 

“T thought so; now we have it,” cried 
the count indignantly. “ At least be kind 
enough to enumerate the list of my sins 
as quickly as possible, I am tired.” 

“So it seems, my dear Edwin,” said the 
countess with delicate irony, “or you 
would scarcely have sat down in the corner 
of the sofa directly after supper, and gone 
fast asleep.” 

“Oh! I heard everything you said,” 
rotested her husband in a somewhat em- 
arrassed tone. 

“ True, this is the manner in which you 
often show your interest in the amuse- 
ment of your guests,” continued his wife 
in her former tone, “ but to-day the case 
was somewhat different. Our neighbors 
and friends know and love you, they 
esteem and value your admirable qualities, 
and ——” 

“Pray, Vally, spare your flatteries! 
You only bestow your bits of sugar when 
there is a particularly bitter pill to swal- 
low.” 

“And therefore make concessions to 
your amiable little weaknesses,” continued 
the lady without noticing the interruption. 
“ But the prince is a comparative stranger, 
this is the first time he has spent the even- 
ing with us, and you ought to have sacri- 
ficed a half-hour’s sleep to his rank and 
estimable character. He will be more at 
home here after a time, and then vs 

“Then of course will also value my 
admirable qualities, that is what you were 
probably going to say, Vally. Besides, 
even a short-sighted mortal like myself 
can see without spectacles that you are 
sailing with a fair wind towards a match 
between him and Sidonie.” 

“ Your figures of speech are not quite so 
‘well chosen, my dear Edwin,” said the 
lady in the same tone of quiet sarcasm, 
“as they undoubtedly would be if you took 
a little more time to reflect upon them. 
Besides, if I really favored a marriage 
between the young pair, I should only 
yielding to the wishes of both.” 
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“ But Sidonie, I think, is just the same 
as betrothed. Hardeck wrote me a short 
time ago ——” 

“ That is ay arrangement made in early 
childhood, which both parties have declared 
themselves unwilling to fulfil. Besides, 
Count Meerburg seems to be a man des- 
titute of all consideration ; for under any 
circumstances it would have been his duty 
to visit us.” 

“TI think he is travelling in Egypt and 
God knows where.” 

“ He returned a long time ago. Sidonie 
feels this neglect very bitterly, and there- 
fore is still more opposed to the intended 
marriage.” 

“Well, I don’t care! I'll give my 
blessing upon the alliance with the prince, 
especially if I can go to bed, Vally.” 

“ But, not, I hope, until you have prom- 
ised me to stop this very unsuitable jest- 
ing with Olga.” 

“The devil knows what you consider 
unsuitable,” muttered the master of the 
house. “ Perhaps you would like it bet- 
ter if I joked with her about that long, 
lean hop-pole, Sonnenstein ?” 

“Certainly, my dear Edwin. That 
would be perfectly suitable. Sonnenstein 
is one of the best matches in the country, 
belongs to an ancient family, and has 
large estates.” 

“But his father did not bear the best 
reputation, and nobody cared to associate 
with him. He is said to have practised 
usury like the meanest Jew in the world.” 

“I think no one says anything against 
the son.” 

“ No, but he is called a great simpleton. 
Now Gernerode is a very different fellow. 
Tall and handsome, sits his horse like a 
centaur, and shoots like a Norwegian 
bear-hunter.” 

“But in my opinion these qualities are 
not specially advantageous to a married 
man,” said the countess coldly. “ Besides, 
Sonnenstein is no simpleton, it is only his 
somewhat awkward manner that produces 
the impression. A wife like Olga will 
soon change that, and exert an extremely 
beneficial influence over him.” 

“So the unlucky Sonnenstein is to un- 
dergo a course of training too,” muttered 
the count with a half-amused expression. 

A look of pain flitted over the countess’s 
features. She bent towards her husband, 
and said, in a tone far warmer than one 
— have expected from those stern 
ips, — 

“ Are you really unhappy, Edwin? Be- 
lieve me, I am still more so in the thought 
that I am unable to give you joy.” 
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“ Why, what idea have you taken into 
your head, Vally?” replied the count 
peevishly ; “ everybody knows that you are 
an exemplary wife, what causes this ridic- 
ulous sentimentality? I sincerely wish, 
however, that the girls were all happily 
married, for there will be no peace until 
then. Unfortunately, there are too many 
of them, and before Lolo’s turn comes, I 
shall probably be worried into my grave. 
Besides, another one will arrive day after 
to-morrow, but I hope, Vally, we shall not 
have to provide a husband for her too.” 

“You need not fear, Edwin. Erica will 
only be a member of our household for a 
short time.” 

“ What do you intend to do with her 
then? Where is she to go?” 

“ Katharina, who, as you are aware, 
knows her, has already duntat very ear- 
nestly for permission to take her. But I 
must test Erica’s character very carefully 
before I give my consent, for Katharina is 
a fool, and, what is worse, a malicious fool, 
who is hard to deal with, and still more 
difficult to guide.” 

The count hastily started from his seat 
on the sofa. “Listen to me, Valiy, I don’t 
like this at all! I don’t see why Erica 
can’t remain with us. You were reared 
by her grandparents, for before your uncle 
Steinbach died you were as poor as a 
church mouse — that is, I mean of course 
quite poor — and so this is a debt of grati- 
tude which we must discharge.” 

“ You look at the matter in a false light, 
my dear Edwin,” said the countess quiet- 
ly “the point in question has nothing to 

o with our advantage, but Erica’s. Be- 
lieve me, I have thoroughly weighed and 
sifted the whole affair, and given grati- 
tude its full share in it.” 

“Of course you always have in reserve 
a special share of wisdom, which we ordi- 
nary mortals do not comprehend, so do as 

ou choose. But I shall bring her home 
rom the station myself, I insist upon that 
at least.” 

“TI am very glad of it, Edwin, but I 
must not forget to tell you that old Count- 
ess Ingolstein is coming to pay us a long 
visit in a few days.” 

The count again sprang from his sofa, 
as if he had been raised by a spring. “ Mer- 
ciful heavens! ¢izs too, Vally,” he ex- 
claimed. “I shall order my travelling 
carriage at dawn to-morrow, and not re- 
turn until I know the air is clear again.” 

“T hope you will not set out on this 
journey, Edwin, but on the contrary do the 

onors of your house with your usual cor- 
dial, though somewhat off-hand manner.” 
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“ That unlucky old Countess Ingolstein 
counts her marriageable grandsons and 
granddaughters by the dozen; there is 
certainly another net to be woven.” 

“Perhaps so, my dear Edwin,” replied 
his wife laughing, “but aside from that, 
she —— to a very noble family, and is 
allied to the best blood in Germany. Her 
second daughter is reigning princess of 
Riiningen, and we are obliged to show 
due consideration to such a relative.” 

“ Well, one must search for the relation- 
ship with a microscope, it is a degree 
farther off than Gernerode’s, which you 
will not acknowledge.” 

A slight frown darkened the countess’s 
brow. “I believe, Edwin, that matter is 
so plain that it requires no explanation,” 
she said in a tone of displeasure. 

“ It is rather difficult to follow your train 
of thought, my dear —- I shall be 
compelled to make out a list of the rel- 
atives who are agreeable to you, and carry 
it about in my breast pocket. But don’t 
be angry, Vally! In consideration of the 
fat old countess’s ruling and marriageable 
descendants, I’ll play whist with her every 
evening at six pennies a point, though, 
Heaven knows, it isn’t the pleasantest 
thing in life. Are you satisfied, and may 
I at last go to sleep? I can’t keep my 
eyes open for weariness.” | 

“Good night, my dear Edwin,” replied 
his wife in a somewhat formal tone. “Oh! 
by the way, did you send off those impor- 
tant letters to Cologne early this morning, 
or not until the afternoon ?” 

The count, who was just leaving the 
room, paused as if rooted to the ground. 
“] really entirely forgot them!” he cried, 
drawing a long breath. “It is very un- 
fortunate.” 

“It is indeed, as it may cause us heavy 
losses. If you like, I will write them my- 
self at once, and send a messenger to the 
city on horseback, that they may go by the 
early train.” 

“ You are my good fairy, Vally, I always 
say so. Now good-night and pleasant 
dreams,” added the count kindly, without 
thinking that he had just deprived his wife 
of her night’s rest by the burden imposed 
upon her. 

The countess did not seem tired, for she 
turned towards the window, opened it, and 
leaned far out of the casement. The 
moon was flooding the lawn and shrub- 
bery with its silvery light, which was also 
faintly reflected from the surface of the 
little lake. She gazed so intently into the 
park that it seemed as if she wished to 
distinguish something under the shadow 
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of the trees, and the melancholy expres- 
sion of her features lent them unusual 
softness, and distinctly showed how com- 


pletely she was absorbed in her reflections. | 


Suddenly she covered her eyes with her 
hands, and a heavy sigh escaped her lips, 
but the next instant her face once more 
assumed its former calm expression, she 
closed the window, rang the bell, ordered 
a servant to prepare to ride to Bonn, and 
then sat down at her table to write the let- 
ters. 

Morning was already dawning, when she 
sealed the envelopes, handed them to the 
servant, and retired to her chamber. 


xX. 
THE OLD AND NEW HOME, 


SINCE the terrible moment which sepa- 
rated Erica from her mother and her 
home, she had lived quietly and peace- 
fully in the pastor’s family, where she was 
treated with the most sincere affection and 
kindness. The child’s natural grief for the 
loss of her mother was allowed full vent, 
and thus exhausted itself and left her mind 
free to once more admit the demands of 
life. By degrees her wild anguish melted 
into quiet sorrow, and in the same propor- 
tion the outward world again claimed her 
interest. 

True, her walks were still always direct- 
ed to her mother’s grave, but her thoughts 
were no longer occupied solely with the 
beloved dead. The sea and forest gradu- 
ally regained their old charms, and the 
brown eyes once more eagerly followed the 
white sails that furrowed the broad sur- 
face of the water. 

Moreover, thoughts of the future ob- 
tained a more and more prominent place 
in her mind, her fear of it constantly in- 
creased ; a separation from home seemed 
unutterably painful, and she also dreaded 
to enter a family of strangers. She 
grouped together all that she had seen of 
that other world— which had certainly 
been somewhat hostile to her —in order 
to form some idea of her unknown rela- 
tives. 

The more brilliant the colors she select- 
ed, the greater was the contrast to her 
own person, and as youth easily runs to 
extremes, it afforded her a certain sorrow- 
ful satisfaction to pursue this contrast to 
the utmost limits of possibility. It was 
certain that she could only play the part 
of Cinderella, as Fraulein Molly had done 
among her relatives, and she felt so little 
inclination for the 7éZe, that at the thought 
her lips curled with an expression of defi- 
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ance that had never before appeared in 
her character, perhaps only because oppor- 
tunity had been wanting. 

At last she tried to protect herself 
against her impending fate. She spoke 
frankly to the pastor, and begged him not 
to let her go away. In spite of her small 
share of worldly knowledge and prudence, 
she clearly perceived that she must not 
tell her guardian the true reason of her 
dislike to her relatives, since he would 
neither understand nor be disposed to 
consider feelings, which had a large mix- 
ture of vanity and arrogance. She there- 
fore spoke only of her sorrow at being 
forced to leave her home and her true 
friends, and earnestly entreated him to 
save her from a fate, which, as she knew 
from her mother’s lips, had not been the 
fixed purpose of the dying woman. 

The pastor, however, did not think him- 
self authorized to gratify Erica’s wish, for 
the invalid had expressed in the strongest 
terms her joy that Erica would make the 
a of her relatives. 

t would be very hard for him to give 
up his oldest daughter, as he called Erica, 
but he was so accustomed to obey the de- 
mands of duty, that this did not throw the 
slightest weight into the scale of his reso- 
lution. 

Thus spring came only too soon, and 
with it the parting hour. Erica visited all 
the scenes which were familiar and dear 
to her, to -bid them a solemn farewell. 
Her heart grew more and more heavy, for 
where could the spring be so wondrously 
beautiful as here, where else could it pour 
out its gifts with such lavish abundance? 
Now the tangled vines were twined grace- 
fully around the verandas and houses, the 
blinds opened, and the tresh air streamed 
into the long-closed rooms. All the peo- 
ple in Waldbad rubbed the winter sleep 
from their eyes and prepared to receive 
the summer guests. Erica’s old friends 
and acquaintances would soon arrive, and 
she must go away to a strange place. 

And had not Elmar promised to come 
back this summer? How often she had 
recalled those words, how often asked her- 
self whether he would keep his promise! 
Memories of him, which had been com- 
pletely crowded into the background by 
her mother’s death, unconsciously rose 
more and more vividly before her mind. 
She recalled every circumstance of their 
acquaintanceship, and on her lonely walks 
it was always his image that hovered be- 
fore her memory. 

Her departure would now separate her 
from him forever, he would inquire in 
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vain aid then soon forgether. Asashield 
against this last thought, her imagination 
busied itself with the possibility of meet- 


ing him at the house of her relatives. 


They lived on the Rhine, and Caroline 
had said that his estates were not far from 
the frontiers of France, so he could not be 
a great distance ag 2 He had given the 

astor his address, that he might call upon 

im if his assistance should ever be neces- 
sary ; she looked for the place on the map, 
but unfortunately there was no very large 
one at the parsonage, and she could not 
find the name. 

It was a very fortunate accident that 
Consul Sternau was going to the Rhine on 
business just at this time, and would take 
charge of Erica,—the pastor himself 
would accompany her to Stettin. She 
went to every house, every hut, to bid the 
occupants farewell, and begged all to care 
for her mother’s grave. Old Christine was 
almost angry, surely she was there to 
attend to the grave. The duty of taking 
charge of an empty house gave her plenty 
of leisure, and Erica rejoiced over the 
comfortable situation of the faithful old 
servant. 

Christine felt special satisfaction in the 
thought that she could devote her atten- 
tion to the well in summer as usual. “It 
is principally the pump, Erica,” she said 
to the latter, “which made us get such a 
high price for the house. It is certainly 
worth a few thousand thalers to have the 
best water in the place, and I’m only sur- 
prised that our wise pastor doesn’t think 
so tao. Besides, I don’t feel very much 
troubled about your going away, for I 
know you will soon come back and take 
your own little room in our house.” 

“What put that into your head, Chris- 
tel?” asked Erica in surprise. 

“IT dreamed it, and afterwards went to 
Frau Wilms and consulted the cards, and 
they said so too.” 

“We will hope so, Christel,” replied 
Erica, sighing. “But if the princess is 
really the purchaser, it will hardly be the 
case.” 

6“ Do 
Erica?’ 

“JT don’t know, Christel, but it doesn’t 
seem exactly probable,” replied Erica, 
changing the conversation with apparently 
causeless haste. 

When Erica entered the carriage which 
was to convey her from her home forever, 
she cast a long farewell glance at the blue, 
boundless waves of the sea, on which the 
sunlight was sparkling, and then sank back 
overwhelmed with grief. Half the popu- 


you think the princess is the owner, 
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lation of Waldbad was assembled, and the 
leave-taking of the fishermen and their 
wives and children did not end until the 
pastor gravely told his young coachman to 
drive on. 

As in those days there were only short 
distances which could be traversed b 
rail, the journey to the Rhine was muc 
longer than now, although the consul trav- 
elled by extra post and did not stop either 
dayornight. At first Erica was completely 
absorbed in her own thoughts, and all the 
old gentleman’s efforts to cheer her were 
unavailing, but afterwards she began to be 
interested in the country through which 
they passed, and when they at last took 
the cars at Cologne, thought she must be 
dreaming when the conductor announced 
the goal of her journey. 

She left the train with a beating heart, 
and looked timidly at the crowd of strangers 
who thronged the station. It was a sin- 

ular and therefore oppressive feeling to 
find herself among such a number of un- 
familiar faces, and she clung anxiously to 
the consul’s arm. The latter was occu- 
pied in looking for the person who had 
been sent to meet Erica, and seeing a ser- 
vant in the livery described in the letter, 
instantly approached him. 

Beside the man stood a fair-haired, 
fresh-complexioned, somewhat stout gen- 
tleman, who seemed to be attentively scan- 
ning the travellers. When he saw an 
elderly man with a young girl advancing 
towards him, he said to the servant, — 

“Johann, old fellow, look, there they 
are!” and then went hastily towards the 
pair, stopped before Erica, and exclaimed 
cordially, ‘You must certainly be Erica, 
those | are your mother’s beautiful brown 
eyes. 

"The brown eyes gazed with a somewhat 
puzzled, but very joyful glance into the 
good-natured countenance before them. 
Was this the dreaded uncle, at whose cold, 
reserved manners she had expected to 
tremble? Could any country nobleman in 
her native province be more kindly and 
cordial than this aristocratic dweller on 
the Rhine? A sigh of relief escaped her 
lips, she smiled, and involuntarily held out 
her hand. 

The consul made the necessary explana- 
tions for her. 

“So this is Erica,” continued the gentle- 
man, with the same good-natured kindness. 
“ Well, how do you do, my little mouse, 
give me a kiss and let me look at you, 
that I may see whether you resemble your 
mother. You are certainly a pretty, well- 
bred little girl, What do the women 
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mean” —the count suddenly paused in 
embarrassment, and then hastily added, 
“Come, my little pet, we must go; the 
horses have been waiting half an hour, 
and are ready to dash the carriage to 
pieces.” 

He took leave of the consul, and Erica 
was now compelled to say farewell to her 
last friend. She gave him a thousand 
messages to all at home, and begged him 
to tell the pastor in particular how much 
she was pleased with her uncle. The 
count laughed heartily at this commission, 
and said that he was equally overjoyed to 
make his niece’s acquaintance. So they 
parted gaily; and Erica entered the car- 
riage in the most cheerful mood. The 
spirited horses dashed swiftly forward, 
they soon reached the opposite bank of the 
Rhine, and ere long stooped before the 
castle-like house, which for some time was 
to be Erica’s home. 

Her heart again beat violently as she 
passed through the beautiful hall, to make 
the acquaintance of her aunt and cousins. 
The family was assembled in a room whose 
open windows afforded a view of the 
beautiful grounds. Count Rodenwald, 
who held Erica’s hand in his, led her for- 
ward, saying, — 

“ Well, children, here is Erica. Wel- 
come her and kiss her, and then give her 
something to eat. I suppose she is hun- 

ry, to judge from the wolfish appetite I 
fom myself.” 

Perhaps it was only the contrast with her 
uncle’s unceremonious manner, that made 
Erica fancy her aunt’s formal greeting 
cold, for there was really no lack of cor- 
diality. She embraced and kissed her 
niece, and then introduced her to her 
cousins. Countess Sidonie, who could 
not be numbered among them, had re- 
mained a little aloof, but, after looking 
keenly at Erica, came forward and said 
smiling, — 

“We dwellers on the Rhine are like 
Highlanders, and claim kinship to the 
twentieth degree, so you must let me wel- 
come you as a Cousin too.” 

Erica gazed in mingled admiration and 
surprise at the tall, aristocratic young girl, 
who spoke to her so kindly, but she could 
find no words to answer, and was utterly 
unable to reply to the greetings offered on 
all sides. This, however, seemed scarcely 
expected, the young ladies who knew that 
Erica had come to the house to be 
“trained,” as their papa called it, thought 
her embarrassment perfectly natural, and 
were good-natured enough to do every- 
thing in their power to save her from the 
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unpleasant consciousness of her awkward- 
ness. , 

They therefore accompanied her to her 
room, where she was left alone for some 
time to arrange her dress, as well as to 
become in some degree accustomed to her 
new surroundings. The impression pro- 
duced upon her was far more favorable 
than she had expected; for although the 
ladies of the family were quite as elegant 
and aristocratic as she had anticipated, 
their manner fortunately showed no signs 
that they intended to allot to her the 
dreaded ré/e of Cinderella. 

She could not reflect upon the matter 
long, for she was soon summoned to join 
the family circle at dinner. Her seat was 
placed between Edith and her young 
cousin Fritz, but the latter seemed very 
dilatory, for his chair was still empty. 

“ Where is Fritz?” asked the countess, 
who could not endure any such negligence 
on the part of a member of the family. 
“TI remember I did not see him come 
with you.” 

The count made a hasty gesture of 
annoyance, and struck his forehead with 
his hand. “ Well, this is a fine business, 
Vally! I entirely forgot the youngster, 
and left him in Bonn.” 

The countess was evidently much an- 
noyed by the news; she cast a grave, 
almost reproving glance at her husband, 
but controlled her indignation and said 
with a half-smile, “It is certainly unfor- 
tunate for poor Fritz.” 

“ Ah! well, he can come with the boat- 
man, it is certainly not too late yet.” 

“The post-bag has been lying on your . 
table for half an hour, Count Rodenwald,” 
said Werner. 

The poor count could not shake off his 
embarrassment. “ Indeed,” he murmured, 
“T entirely overlooked it. But why does 
no one ever remind me of anything?” he 
continued, in a loud, angry tone. “ Why 
do I have two lazy rascals sitting on the 
box, if they can’t think for me occasion- 
ally?” 

e looked angrily at Johann, but the 
latter — who when alone with the count 
never hesitated to defend himself — did 
not venture to utter a syllable in the 
countess’s presence, but continued to pass 
the soup-plates with the same grave, dig- 
nified manner. The strict mistress, how- 
ever, would not suffer her servants to be 
unjustly reproached, and instantly under- 
took the defence of the accused Johann. 

“ You forget, my dear Edwin, that Fritz 
went to Bonn in the boat, and therefore 
neither Johann nor the coachman could 
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‘know of his presence there; otherwise 
they would undoubtedly have reminded you 
to take him.” 

Perhaps the last remark might have 
conveyed a slight reproach to her hus- 
band, at any rate the count took it so, for 
he answered angrily,— 

“ The whole affair springs entirely from 
your exaggerated attentions to that young 
fop, Prince Eduard. What was the use of 
sending Fritz to make special inquiries 
about his health? He was as lively asa 
fish in water yesterday, and if he didn’t 
dance, it was only because nobody whis- 
tled for him.” 

Countess Sidonie looked up from her 
plate and glanced at her aunt, who was 
sitting beside her, but the latter did not 
raise her eyes. Singularly enough all the 
young ladies seemed to take a deep inter- 
est in the clearness of their soup, a slight, 
uncomfortable pause ensued, and all felt 
relieved when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and Fritz entered the room. 

“Here Iam!” he cried laughing. “I 
hope you will make preparations to killa 
fatted calf and order singing and dancing 
to celebrate the return of the lost son. 
Ah! my chair has been placed beside the 
new cousin,” he continued, taking his 
seat. “ That’s a very charming attention. 
As I know you are Erica,” he added, turn- 
ing gaily towards her, “and you are prob- 
ably equally well aware that I am Fritz, 
we need no introduction. Only you must 
be told one thing, that in our family chil- 
dren under twenty call each other thou.” 

“Could you not check your torrent of 
eloquence long enough to permit me to 
ask you how you got home, my dear 
Fritz?” asked the countess, in a some- 
what reproving tone. 

“In the best way in the world, mamma. 
Just as I reached the station, I saw our 
carriage rolling oe | at some little dis. 
tance, and could easily conclude that papa 
had forgotten the idol of his heart. I 
quickly formed my plan and went to the 
Star, where I knew I should find Sonnen- 
stein, who was just driving away. He 
took the suggestion that he should go 
round by Dorneck as a special favor to 
himself, which considered in the right 
light it certainly was, and so I sat down 
in the most comfortable corner of the car- 
riage, and alighted just now at the door.” 

“ That was very kind in Sonnenstein, 
and you ought to have invited him to din- 
ner. How is the prince?” 

“Just as well as ever, mamma. He is 
all ready to sprain his ankle again at the 
next visit.” 
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The countess did not seem particularly 
pleased with her son’s last answer, for she 
turned away and spoke to Sidonie. 
Meantime Erica wondered at the variety 
of dishes offered to her; it seemed quite 
impossible to eat all these nice things. 
Count Rodenwald, who sat opposite, mis- 
took her abstemiousness for diffidence, 
and pressed her so urgently to take some- 
thing more, that only the countess’s inter- 
ference saved her from indigestion. 

Her young neighbor talked in the gay- 
est manner during the whole dinner, but 
when they rose from the table, he became 
faithless, and with a laughing apology 
offered his arm to Sidonie. Erica per- 
ceived with some surprise that Count 
Rodenwald ceremoniously offered his arm 
to his wife, and escorted her out of the 
dining-room. As her cousins followed in 
pairs, she joined the procession, and went 
into the grounds, where coffee was served 
in a vine-covered arbor. Werner and the 
governess alone were absent from the lit- 
tle circle, and either for this reason, or 
because all felt in better humor, the con- 
versation was much more free and uncon- 
strained than at the table. Various allu- 
sions were made to events with which 
Erica was unfamiliar, and for the first 
time a feeling of loneliness, of being in 
the way, stole over her. 

But this state of affairs did not last long, 
for directly after coffee was served Fritz 
asked her to walk in the park with him, 
and his merry conversation soon recalled 
her former mood. 

“TI want to tell you, Erica,” he said, 
“we too are in certain measure assigned 
to each other, so we must strike up a 
friendship. I have only been here a few 
months, for I was educated by my uncle, 
who lives in Eifel. Well, the training of 
my dear old uncle, the fox-hunter, as 
Sidonie calls him, has not turned out ex- 
actly as mamma desired, so I have come 
home as a rough diamond to be polished 
into a brilliant. You, little heather-blos- 
som ——” 

An involuntary gesture silenced him. 
He noticed with surprise the deep blush 
that crimsoned Erica’s cheeks, and was 
still more astonished when she asked, in a 
somewhat faltering voice, — 

“ Who told you that, Fritz?” 

“Who told me, Erica?” he answered 
laughing, “my eyes, my brilliant though 
unpolished reason.” 

“I have sometimes been called so be- 
fore — and — and so I thought — you had 
been told,” faltered Erica in great confu- 
sion. 
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Fritz paused before her and gazed ear- 
nestly into her face. “Zit tu, Brute?” he 
said, pathetically. “Erica, you have no 
idea of the extent of the perspective you 
have opened. We have four graces here 
already —for even the saucy schoolgirl, 
Edith, makes pretensions to admiration, 
though she is a year younger than I — who 
are surrounded like suns by adoring moons. 
All these various luminaries produce a 
most decided summer heat, and the 
warmth is quite enough for one family.” 

“J don’t understand you, Fritz,” mur- 
mured Erica, with another blush. 

Much to the dissatisfaction of the boy, 
but on the contrary greatly to Erica’s 
relief, the conversation between the young 
couple was now interrupted by others, an 
the remainder of the walk was taken with 
a large party. 


XXII. 
IN THE FAMILY. 


THE larger circle and totally different 
surroundings into which Erica suddenly 
saw herself transplanted, at first produced 
an almost bewildering influence upon her. 
She learned so many new things, saw so 
much that was beautiful, that she could 
not understand all these impressions, but 
contented herself with yielding to them. 
The contrast between her former and 

resent life was so greatly in favor of the 
atter, that she smiled at her old fear as a 
childish fancy. 

Unfortunately we are all only too much 
inclined to bestow our special attention on 
the beautiful husk, and thus it was per- 
fectly natural that the easy, aristocratic 
life of the new relatives should win the 
victory over the simple parsonage, with its 
narrow, commonplace routine of everyday 
existence. How could the pastor’s wife, 
constantly engaged in the kitchen and 
nursery, dear and kind as she was, com- 
pare with her stately aunt, whose wider 
view of life embraced other and far greater 
interests? Even the atmosphere of care- 
less good-nature that surrounded her 
uncle always possessed a certain some- 
thing which plainly marked the man of 
rank, and the pastor’s manner, which, 
spite of his ministerial dignity, was some- 
what angular, always suffered when com- 
pared with this negligent ease. 

Comparisons with the habits of the 
family, which in Erica’s eyes invested even 
the most ordinary events of everyday life 
with a certain halo, were still more unfa- 
vorable to the parsonage. The house- 
keeping machinery, which in the latter 





home appeared so often that one might 
almost be induced to forget it was only 
the means to an end, here remained com- 
pletely out of —_ the fruits were en- 
joyed without being reminded of the 
trouble of planting and watering. Whata 
turmoil of cohen and coffee-making, what 
flushed faces and occasionally scolding 
words always preceded the coming of vis- 
itors in the parsonage, while here guests 
were almost a part of the programme of 
daily life, and did not seein to require any 
special orders from the mistress. 

When the folding-doors of the dining- 
room were thrown open, and the ladies in 
elegant toilettes, and even her uncle in his 
comfortable frock coat, entered and took 
their seats with a certain degree of for- 
mality, the whole matter acquired an ap- 
pearance of solemnity. The liveried 
servants who so quietly took their usual 
places, and moved so noiselessly and 
quickly that Erica at first had some diffi- 
culty in being ready for their attendance, 
strengthened the impression made by the 
numerous courses to which she was unac- 
customed. 

There was certainly very little ceremony 
at the parsonage at meal-times, which were 
usually preceded by Erica’s hunting for 
the scattered children, and when she had 
collected the little flock, the master of the 
house, who, absorbed in some train of 
thought, had failed to hear the summons 
to dinner, was usually missing, and at last 
dragged out in his dressing-gown by his 
desperate wife. Serving the Teed. though 
the work was performed by a single maid- 
servant, was nevertheless somewhat noisy, 
and the pastor’s wife — whose eyes con- 
stantly watched the unfortunate Guste — 
continually exclaimed: “ Take care of the 
plates, Guste! you knock them about as 
if china could not break. Don’t hold the 
dishes so, you will spill everything, and 
don’t let the spoons fail on the floor, you 
have dropped enough already.” 

True, the more brilliant exterior of her 
new home did not lessen either the love or 
earnest gratitude which Erica cherished 
for her foster-parents, but it aided her to 
overcome her sorrow at parting from them 
far more than she realized, and even 
helped her—so dependent are we upon 
external things —to become accustomed 
to the unusually cool temperature of feel- 
ing which pervaded the family circle, and 
— like autumnal skies — diffused sunlight 
without undue heat. 

Count Rodenwald’s warm reception had 
so completely won Erica’s heart, that he 
could not fail to retain his advantage for a 
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long time. His easy, good-natured man- 
ner was doubly attractive, because it re- 
minded her of her home, and she was 
therefore neither disposed nor able to at- 
tempt any more profound analysis of his 
character. She rejoiced in his kindly cor- 
diality, without inquiring into its real 
cause, and though he was certainly in- 
clined to consider only his own pleasure, 
she thought this perfectly natural for the 
master a the house. Although even her 
ingenuous nature soon discovered that her 
uncle’s society did not specially improve 
her, nay, on the contrary that he liked to 
amuse himself with her little weaknesses, 
she did not reproach him for it, since he 
never set up for her instructor, and more- 
over entertained her as well as himself. 

Thus her feelings were exactly like 
those of the children of the family, and 
even the servants, who all showed Count 
Rodenwald the greatest affection. In 
consideration of his pleasant, cordial man- 
ner, they cheerfully bore causeless blame, 
and sometimes even violent anger, which 
was usually called forth by some error he 
had himself committed. His inexorably 
strict, but perfectly just wife never re- 
joiced in love so warm. She was more 
feared than loved, but in compensation for 
this, received a far greater share of re- 
spect, and a piece of negligence which 
might easily have been shown the count, 
would never have been offered to the 
countess. 

In the wider circle of their acquaint- 
ances, the married pair received precise] 
the same relative share of respect and ah 
fection that was bestowed upon them in 
their own household. When the count an- 
swered with a cordial nod and a few 
friendly words the joyous greetings that 
everywhere saluted him, his wife respond- 
ed more formally to the reverential bows 
her appearance called forth. On seeing 
the former, people dropped their work to 
be ready to answer a jest; at the sight of 
the latter, on the contrary, every one felt 
an involuntary impulse to be industrious, 
since her keener eyes would instantly de- 
tect the slightest approach to indolence. 

The countess’s strict household was con- 
sidered by all the humbler citizens in the 
neighborhood as the best school where 
their daughters could be trained to the du- 
ties of their future callings, and she was 
always besieged with requests of this kind. 
As a rule, the petitioners pleaded on such 
occasions the godfathership of the count. 
The latter, with most amiable readiness, 
accepted every request to stand as god- 
father, presided at the christening feast 





with great hilarity, to the delight of the 
host, and then left all the duties growing 
out of this relationship to be performed by 
his wife. Godchildren as cooks and wait- 
ing-maids, or valets and gardeners, gradu- 
ated in vast numbers from the household. 
The master of the house quietly accepted 
the praises the admirably trained Lisettes 
and Lebrechts brought him, and secretly 
sighed over the lectures of his wife, who 
most earnestly entreated him to put some 
limits to these extensive obligations. 

Erica’s feeling towards her aunt was 
affection mingled with extreme timidity. 
Her nature seemed so unapproachable, the 
gulf formed between them by age and po- 
sition so impassable, that she despaired of 
ever being able to cherish any warmer 
emotions. She could now laugh merrily 
at her former fear that she would ever be 
degraded to the situation of a Cinderella 
in this household. Under the countess’s 
rule, even the most insignificant kitchen 
maid did not feel herself so oppressed, 
since though strictly watched in the per- 
formance of her duties, she was also pro- 
tected in her rights. The countess treated 
Erica exactly like her own daughters, nay, 
even lavished still greater attention upon 
her. 

Slight as was the evidence of it in ex- 
ternal things, Erica felt this constant 
watchfulness in a thousand trifles, and 
would have been far more grateful if the 
consciousness of this perpetual observa- 
tion had not oppressed and often rendered 
her uncomfortable. Besides, she did not 
know exactly what to do to please her 
aunt, since the standard her mother and 
teacher had hitherto given her seemed to 
have no existence here. The countess 
rarely issued a positive command, or re- 
proved a fault, but directed Erica’s own 
attention to it, and let example and the 
atmosphere that surrounded her exert its 
influence. 

The young girl soon began to instinct- 
ively feel every breach of social etiquette 
which she committed ; by degrees she also 
obtained familiarity with the laws that 
ruled in this sphere, and took her position 
in the family circle on equal terms. Her 
quick perceptions enabled her to under- 
stand her surroundings with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy, and although the halo 
through which she had at first seen them 
was somewhat diminished, enough pleas- 
ant and beautiful things remained to make 
her stay with her relatives seem desirable. 

The lavish scale of expenditure on 
which the household arrangements ap- 
peared to be conducted, showed itself, on 
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closer examination, to be a well-regulated, 
carefully calculated system of housekeep- 
ing, and if the countess apparently trou- 
bled herself very little about household 
cares, it was only because she understood 
the great art of directing the labor of the 
servants. She had all the threads of the 
great establishment in her hand, and re- 
quired the most thorough account of the 
work of all her domestics. There was 
not one of them who did not know him or 
her self to be overlooked, and would not 
have feared the keen eyes of the mistress 
of the house. 

Erica, who had been considered by the 
pastor’s wife almost a child, now gradually 
learned to understand the management of 
a great household, and by equally slow de- 
grees felt herself an active member of it. 
She had her own sphere, her strictly ap- 
pointed duties, which were certainly not 
difficult to fulfil, as they neither robbed 
her of much time nor imposed a heavy 
burden upon her, but which must be punc- 
tually and carefully performed, and there- 
fore made her accustomed to order and 
exactness. Her cousins were in precisely 
the same condition, each had her allotted 
task, and the elegant young ladies, whose 
lives seemed to be devoted solely to 
amusement, appeared, on closer acquaint- 
ance, to be strictly reared to the perform- 
ance of household duties. 

Sidonie alone formed an exception to 
this rule, as she occupied an exceptional 
position in the family. Several years ago, 
when death had robbed her of her 
parents in quick succession, she had en- 
tered the household, but her education 
was conducted on such widely different 
principles, that the countess seemed in her 
case to have completely set aside her usu- 
ally immovable rules. 

On her estates at the old family castle 
of her race, Sidonie had been reared more 
like a sovereign princess than the child 
of a simple count. The old servants, 
whose forefathers had served the family 
in the same positions for centuries, saw 
in their lord a sovereign who possessed 
unlimited power over their fate, and regu- 
lated their conduct accordingly. The 
lonely life at the castle, only interrupted 
by the humble visits of the inhabitants of 
the little city at its feet, favored the arro- 
gant self-esteem, which was only increased 
by occasional intercourse with people of 
the same rank, who were also isolated in 
their own little world. 

This seclusion not only heightened the 
feeling of personal dignity, but prevented 
a just understanding of the interests of 
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the present day: The strong, irresistible 
torrent of new ideas had only cast the 
spray of its waves at the foot of this 
castle founded on a rock, and the inmates 
had carefully endeavored to protect them- 
selves against ‘the flood. They were not 
content with simply lamenting the “ good 
old times,” but clung to them with an 
iron grasp, and as every glance, every 
entrance into the world only too plainly 
showed the contrast between matters with- 
out and within the castle, they were all 
the more inclined to shut themselves up 
more closely than ever, and add still great- 
er strength to the wall between them and 
the outside world. 

In this way the contrast naturally be- 
came yet more distinct, and though a child 
of modern times would probably feel a 
little inclination to laugh at the sight of 
this ancient world, it contained so much 
that was really lofty and noble that on a 
closer examination the sense of the ridicu- 
lous would be silenced. Duty stood in 
close connection with right, and the 
strange formality was only a somewhat 
comprehensive paraphrase of the old 
motto, noblesse oblige. It would certainly 
be a universal loss if the battering-rams 
of the present day should level these old 
family castles, instead of, like good pio- 
neers, building bridges to them from the 
rocks in the valley. Such a poetic charm 
pervades the towers and dungeons of 
these old feudal manors, the singular 
mode of life in their ancient halls, that 
the southern portion of our native land 
possesses a decided advantage over the 
northern in these very historical tradi- 
tions. ° 

Amid these surroundings and in the 
views of this world, Sidonie had been 
reared. As anonly child and sole heir- 
ess, she was even more the centre of 
universal attention than would perhaps 
have been the case under different circum- 
stances. Thus a feeling of self-esteem had 
taken root in her childish heart, which 
gave her bearing a dignity beyond her 
years, and though it certainly protected 

er from many a youthful folly, also de- 
prived her of many a youthful pleasure. 
When about ten years old, a distant rela- 
tive suddenly put forth claims, which, if 
legitimate, would deprive Sidonie of the 
larger portion of her property. Young 
Count Meerburg’s guardian had found a 
document, according to which his ward 
was the real heir of most of Count Har- 
denfels’ estates. 

True, these estates were entailed on the 
oldest male heir, but it had hitherto been 
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supposed that in default of male descend- 
ants of the race, the daughters would in- 
herit the property. Documents support- 
ing this view of the case were found in 
the archives of the castle, nevertheless 
the proofs brought forward by the zealous 
uardian seemed incontestable, and a 
ong, unpleasant, and —for Sidonie’s in- 
terest — very uncertain law-suit appeared 
inevitable, when Count Hardenfels him- 
self proposed a compromise by means of 
a marriage between the two children, a 
plan which was cheerfully accepted by the 
other party, so that the affair seemed 
finally settled. 

The two young people thus destined for 
each other were once brought together, as 
if by accident, but they showed no liking 
for each other’s society, and the attempt 
was not renewed. Meantime, Sidonie’s 
parents and young Count Meerburg’s 
guardian died, and Sidonie, without any 
protest from the other claimant, took pos- 
session of the property. 

She had gone to the house of Count 
Rodenwald, her mother’s brother, and 
though the family heard of the contract, 
they had not the most distant idea of its 
importance. 

Count Meerburg, who had attained his 
majority a few years before, seemed on 
his side to attach little importance to his 
union with Sidonie, for even when, after 
several years spent in travelling, he re- 
turned home, he had hitherto neglected 
to take any step towards consummating 
the marriage, thereby increasing Sidonie’s 
aversion to the enforced nuptials; and as 
she herself felt constrained to fulfil the 
contract only from a sense of filial piety, 
this negligence almost made her believe 
herself absolved from the necessity of 
the sacrifice. 

In her uncle’s house, where, notwith- 
standing all aristocratic feelings and class 
prejudices, the stream of new ideas flowed 
freely, Sidonie had at first scarcely been 
able to see her way clearly. She met 
with so many strange and unfamiliar 
things that she was bewildered; and this 
novelty, on closer examination, was so dif- 
ferent from what she had supposed, the 
world assumed a shape so entirely unlike 
her expectations, that she was almost stu- 
pefied. With a simplicity which often 
provoked smiles from those who sur- 
rounded her, she observed these new 
relations, found familiar, matter-of-course 
things singular, and many others, which 
were well adapted to excite universal sur- 
prise, perfectly natural. 

Her greatest perplexity was of course 





excited by the numerous highly cultured 
people who were not of noble birth, but 
nevertheless surrounded by all the luxuries 
of life, and whose perfect acquaintance 
with all the forms of social etiquette made 
them appear thoroughly aristocratic. With- 
out ever giving the matter a serious 
thought, she had really believed that people 
who did not belong to the nobility were 
all employes and servants of the latter 
class, and only made an exception in be- 
half of clergymen — though even them she 
thought enthasively of as castle chaplains. 

Now she encountered an unknown 
throng of human beings, who bore such an 
unexpected stamp of equality, that it was 
unpleasant to her, wounded her self- 
esteem. Besides, she saw— what she 
had thought equally impossible — persons 
of the most noble birth in very reduced 
circumstances. A distant cousin, whose 
armorial bearings dated from the earliest 
centuries, had given her a terrible shock, 
when in reply to a question about the num- 
ber of her drawing-rooms, she laughingl 
answered: “ My dear, I have none at all, 
and receive my callers in my sitting-room. 
An officer’s wife must not occupy a great 
many apartments, furniture is very trouble- 
some when one is constantly moving.” 
Sidonie could not understand such defi- 
ciencies, except as a token of the most 
pitiable deprivation, and admired the 
heroism of the young wife’s gay laugh. 

In a certain sense she fared like Erica; 
she saw herself transported into a new 
world, only the two young girls were 
obliged to enlarge their views of life from 
widely different standpoints. Sidonie 
possessed sufficient good sense to accom- 
modate herself to her new surroundings, 
but the bias received in early childhood 
had already become too strong to permit 
an entire transformation in her views of 
life. She had certainly obtained a wider 
field of contemplation, but she did not 
consider what she saw necessary or even 
good, yielded with a mental protest to the 
laws of this changed, disjointed world, 
and was secretly inclined to consider it 
what the Bible termed the opposite of right 
and pious. 

Nothing but her real: amiability, her 
thoroughly noble nature, could counter- 
balance the narrow-mindedness and preju- 
dice which sometimes appeared with start- 
ling prominence. Her intense pride, 
which was almost unconsciously softened 
by girlish modesty and diffidence, scarcely 
seemed offensive, but appeared a natural 
attribute of the beautiful, queenly figure. 
The winning cordiality that sometimes 
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burst through the cold reserve of her man- 
ner, was doubly charming from the force 
of contrast, and though her bearing was 
usually repellent rather than attractive, 
she was perhaps all the more eagerly 
sought. b 

She had become warmly attached to her 
aunt, to whom she felt sympathetically 


- attracted, and with her cast aside her cold 


reserve, displayed the deepest affection, 
cheerfully submitted to her keen intelli- 
gence and quiet dignity, and thus, in the 
course of time, was almost dearer to the 
countess than herown daughters. While 
the latter were still induced with difficul- 
ty to adopt their mother’s views, Sidonie 
readily understood them, and what the 
young girls felt as a slight restraint, to 
which they yielded with sighs, Sidonie 
found a matter of course, and perfectly 
agreeable. 

Thus she and the eldest son of the 
house were more warmly attached to the 
countess than to her husband, and as in 
every large family little cliques are uncon- 
sciously formed, she and her cousin Otto- 
mar drew closer to the countess, making 
a circle which of late Edith, though as yet 
not fully emancipated from the school- 
room, had tried to join. The other chil- 
dren, on the contrary, were more attached 
to their father, and though they perhaps 
esteemed the countess’s talents more high- 
ly, their hearts drew them towards the 
good-natured count. 

When Erica entered the circle and, 
attracted by her uncle’s affectionate cor- 
diality, gave him a special place in her 
heart, she involuntarily receded from Si- 
donie, and drew nearer to her cousins. 
The young ladies met her with the 
same warmth, and tried to make her 
feel at home among them, an effort for 
which Erica was extremely grateful, until 
she detected a shade of patronage that 
was somewhat oppressive. 

Although ignorance of social forms now 
made her irresolute and embarrassed, her 
nature was too independent not to speed- 
ily feel these chains burdensome, and at 
the same time try to shake them off. 
Besides, to her great surprise, she grad- 
ually perceived that she was far superior 
to her cousins in actual knowledge. More- 
over, although in consequence of the 
peculiar circumstances of her early educa- 
tion, Erica’s mental horizon was at first 
far more limited than her cousins, it now, 
after she had entered this new world, 
became much wider. For instance, rela- 
tions that were utterly incomprehensible 
to Sidonie, and in which she knew not 
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how to act, Erica thoroughly understood, 
and instantly solved the problem. 

Gifted with great keenness both of bodily 
and mental vision, which was increased by 
early training, she surprised not only her 
cousins, but sometimes even her aunt, by 
her quick comprehension of things hither- 
to utterly unfamiliar, and thus soon exerted 
over the younger members of the family 
an influence which completely paralyzed 
the superiority afforded them by their 

eater skill in matters of etiquette. Yet, 
in spite of this mutual intercourse, no 
really warm affection existed between 
them, perhaps in consequence of an un- 
conscious feeling of jealousy. Moreover, 
her two older cousins were for the present 
so engrossed with their love affairs, and 
the similar misfortune of knowing that the © 
men chosen by their hearts were not 
favored by their mother, drew the two 
sisters so closely together, that they had 
scarcely room for a third person in their 
thoughts. 

Sidonie had approached Erica with 
heartfelt sympathy, and imagined her to 
be a person so harshly treated by fate, 
that she was almost unpleasantly surprised 
when she perceived that Erica herself did 
not view her position in this light. While 
she was affected to tears by the descrip- 
tion of the young girl’s childhood, she 
heard Erica speak of former days with de- 
light, and saw her eyes beam joyously 
when reflecting upon the past. Her warm 
sympathy. was transformed into astonish- 
ment, and at last into a sort of indifference, 
so that for the present there was a very 
slight tie between them. 

Therefore it happened, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, that Erica became most in- 
timate with her young cousin Fritz, to 
whom she was united by the very bond of 
interest Sidonie ef His education, 
so far as unlimited freedom of movement 
was concerned, had resembled Erica’s, 
and thus the habit of rambling about un- 
restrained, which was entirely foreign to 
the other members of the family, drew 
them together. As the pastor had ear- 
nestly entreated Erica not to neglect her 
studies, and she was scarcely able to con- 
tinue them alone, she was attracted to the 
young governess, and thus of course saw 
a great deal of her youngest cousin, Lolo. 
She was teased a little about her youthful 
companions, and jestingly included under 
the title of “the children,” which appella- 
tion was perhaps the principal reason for 
Edith’s absence, since she dreaded to be 
called by that name, even in sport. This 
was the sole cause of a want of harmony 
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between herself and Fritz, which rarely 
occurred in the family; for while Edith, 
as a young lady, attempted to look down 
on the “boy” Fritz, the latter decidedly 
asserted his year of seniority. 

“The children,” however, sometimes 
justified their name by behaving some- 
what foolishly. After Erica had partially 
overcome the bewilderment at first pro- 
duced by the glittering exterior of her new 
home, she often — felt the loss of 
the unrestrained freedom she had hitherto 
enjoyed. She would not give the name of 
walk to the short strolls of the people 
here, and her aunt strictly forbade her to 
ramble about in her old way. Only when 
accompanied by others, and thus of course 
by Fritz, was she permitted to climb the 
hills, feast her eyes on the wide horizon, 
and breathe freely, unoppressed by the 
narrow limits of the beautiful valley. 

She was wholly unintelligible to the 
others when she spoke of this narrowness. 
They laughed when she said she needed a 
horizon that extended for miles, in order 
to breathe easily, attributed the fancy to 
an almost absurd predilection for her old 
home, and thought time and habit would 
soon make her smile at it herself. 

Even the luxuriant fruitfulness of the 
happy valley, which at first had so charmed 
her, now caused a vague sense of oppres- 
sion, for her eyes had no opportunity to 
gaze over barren, desert tracts of country, 
and revel in their wild romance, in which 
the charm of the terrible blended with the 
deep solitude. In the same way, the 
green Rhine seemed beautiful, but a little 
narrow, and its waves, when contrasted 
with the enn 4 surges of the sea, too 
tame and peaceful. Her aunt’s prohibition 
to row on the river, on account of possible 
amet, secretly excited an inclination to 
augh. 

The more familiar she became with her 
new surroundings, the more the first halo 
disappeared, and the more decidedly every 
comparison resulted in favor of her former 
home. As if in punishment, all the things 
which had at first so greatly outshone her 
memories of her old life, now turned 
against her and tortured her with sharp 
stings. Even the long floating dresses her 
aunt had had made for her as soon as she 
arrived, and with which at first she was so 
much delighted, now seemed like fetters, 
for they constantly prevented any freedom 
of motion. Homesickness weighed more 
and more heavily on her heart, and though 
she tried to conceal this sorrow from those 
who surrounded her, it gnawed all the 
more painfully within, and she would 





gladly have sacrificed all the splendor 
mene her for the simple life of former 
ays. 

er cousin Fritz, whose education had 
been somewhat similar to her own, and 
who had therefore entered with difficulty, 
and not without some little resistance, into 
the smooth current of daily life in his 
parents’ house, was a real consolation to 
her. In him she found some one who 
understood her, who possessed the same 
tastes, and as her aunt seemed to approve 
of the companionship, it was Erica’s best 
support through this trying time. 

True, this approval was only apparent 
on the countess’s part, but her quick intel- 
wey soon perceived that here a some- 
what more devious path must be pursued 
to reach the goal. She therefore gave 
Erica more feedom than she herself liked, 
because thus alone could she hope to 
gradually induce the young girl to adopt 
the habits of the heenaholte 
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THE word education has always carried 
with it two distinct ideas — the acquisition 
of knowledge, and the discipline which 
fits for society. One man means by it the 
power that stimulates thought and brings 
it in relation with the past; another, the 
training which adapts the individual for 
intercourse with his kind. The education 
of knowledge is compatible with an utter 
deficiency in the habits and qualities which 
help men socially; the education which 
takes the body in hand, and the mind as it 
regulates temper and manners, may ac- 
complish its object with little help from 
large and accurate knowledge, or culture 
of the purely intellectual faculties. We 
say culture, as distinct from native sense, 
for a basis of understanding is indispensa- 
ble for all success; nor can the merest 
external training effect its purpose unless 
the intellect works even energetically to- 
wards the aim in view. The brain has its 
part in every effort — nothing is well done 
without its sustaining action. In old days 
we find these two modes of training had 
their appropriate spheres and seasons rig- 
idly assigned to them. Collegiate life 
drilled the mind: the court —if the pupil 
had to be made a fine gentleman — took 
the body and manners in hand, and edu- 
cated through the outside and the con- 
tagion of example; through deportment, 
expression, action, voice —all.that mani- 
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festation of self that acts on others, and 
which is caught by observation, and by 
contact with what is decorous and grace- 
ful in manner and phrase. In universities 
men were made learned; in high-bred so- 
ciety they were taught to please: neither 
sphere infringed on the other. Those who 
passed their lives in colleges thought po- 
lite society frivolous; and fine gentlemen 
and ladies regarded the seats of learning 
as the homes of “rusticity and morosity.” 
Of course there were acknowledged ex- 
ceptions —the scholars who were also 
men of the world, and men of distin- 
guished manners who were also deeply 
read; but it used to be assumed that learn- 
ing and manners could not be learned in 
the same school. The satirists of last 
century delighted in showing up the un- 
couth pedantry of the one class, and the 
ignorance, levity, and affectation of the 
other. Theaccomplished gentleman must 
first learn from books, and then set forth 
on his travels; from which, if we may 
judge from the notices of the time, more 
marvels were expected than were often 
compassed. The bear and the bear-leader, 
fresh from the seat of learning, made a 
poor figure to practised eyes. “ Most of 
our travelling youth,” writes Lady Pomfret 
from Florence (1740), “neither improve 
themselves nor credit their country. This, 
I believe, is often owing to the strange 
creatures that are made their governors, 
but as often to the strange creatures that 
are to be governed.” But the system was 
an acknowledged one. This “inundation 
of poor creatures” had a recognized claim 
on their compatriots ; and the great lady, 
in fact, made her drawing-room at Flor- 
ence a school of manners, when, to pro- 
vide against the inconveniences of this 
inundation as a constant invasion, she 
opened it for a general reception once a 
week. “I shall be at home every Friday 
evening, and at no other fime, when I 
shall also have the pleasure of seeing all 
the Florentine nobility, whose hospitality 
and politeness I can never enough com- 
mend.” But this all belongs to a past day. 
Learning and propriety of manners have 
agreed to acompromise. If we have fewer 
prodigies of erudition, we have fewer 
rodigies of another sort. Our scholars 
conn learnt even to dispute and quarrel in 
polite terms; and college training, if it 
does not accomplish what nothing but in- 
tercourse with good general society can 
accomplish, at least does not overlay its 
pupils with a rust hard to be rubbed off. 
So far, however, in our remarks, educa- 
tion has meant only the education of men. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXI. 1063 
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In the last century, at any rate, the one 
prevailing idea of education for women 
scarcely included learning at all. It meant 
simply and emphatically the discipline 
which fits for society. Through more 
than half that period manners were the 
thing in question — manners, and how to 
improve them ; for clearly there was every- 
where a great falling off from what had 
been, whether in France or England. We 
find Madame de Maintenon (in 1707) con- 
fiding to her friend, the Princesse des 
Ursins, in very plain language, her feelings 
on this point: “1 confess to you that the 
females of the present day are to me in- 
supportable: their ridiculous and immod- 
est dress—their snuff, wine, gluttony, 
coarseness, and indolence—are all so 
opposite to my taste, that it is natural for 
me todislike them.” ‘The Spectator,” at 
a date two or three years later, remarks 
upon the same characteristics, and dreads 
the conclusion of the war for the influence 
peace may have upon English ladies. 
“ The whole discourse and behavior,” he 
writes, “of the French, is to make the sex 
more fantastical, or, as they are pleased to 
term it, more ‘awakened,’ than is conven- 
ient either with virtue or discretion. To 
speak loud in public assemblies, to let 
every one hear you talk of things that 
should only be mentioned in private or ina 
whisper, are looked upon as parts of a re- 
fined education. At the same time, a 
blush is unfashionable, and silence more 
ill-bred than anything that can be spoken.” 
Under this teaching he records the behav- 
ior of a fine lady, newly returned from 
France, at the performance of “ Macbeth,” 
who, before the rising of the curtain, breaks 
out in a loud soliloquy, “When will the 
dear witches enter?” and before the play 
was half through, has formed a little au- 
dience for herself. “This pretty childish- 
ness,” he says, “is not to be attained in 
perfection by ladies who do not travel for 
their improvement,” to add, as it were, 
point to their ignorance; in imitation of 
those ladies of the court of France who 
thought it ill-breeding to pronounce a hard 
word right—for which reason they took 
frequent occasion to use hard words, that 
they might murder them. This authority 
further adds “that a lady of some quality 
at court having accidentally made use of a 
hard word in a proper place, and pro- 
nounced it right, the whole assembly was 
out of countenance for her.” . 
We are not to wonder, when the ac- 
knowledged school of politeness had fallen 
into this decadence, that English manners 
should be open to criticism. A writer in 
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“The Tatler” laments (Aug. 1709) “the 
unaccountable wild method in the educa- 
tion of the better half of the world — the 
women. We have no such thing as a 
standard of good breeding.” “I was the 
other day at my Lady Wealthy’s, and 
asked one of her daughters how she did. 
She answered, she never conversed with 
men. The same day I visited at Lady 
Plantwell’s, and asked her daughter the 
same question; she answers, ‘What is 
that to you, you old thief?’ and gives me 
a slap on the shoulder.” “Certain it is,” 
he adds, “that the taste of grace and 
beauty is very much lowered. The fine 
women they show me nowadays are at 
best but pretty girls to me, who have seen 
Sacharissa, when all the world repeated 
the poems she inspired. They tell me I 
am old: I am glad I am so, for I do not 
like your present young ladies.” He is 
apt to think that parents imagine their 
daughters will be accomplished enough if 
nothing interferes with their growth or 
their shape. He sees with indignation 


crowds of the female world lost to society, 
or condemned to a laziness which makes 
life pass away with less relish than in the 
hardest labor, and forms the idea of a 
female library, for the cultivation of their 


minds, with the promise, however, that the 
books shall not be so deep as to hurt a 
single feature by the austerity of their re- 
flections. Books, however, came very 
little into the popular ideas of the right 
training for girls. Needlework, and a 
good carriage, were the two points aimed 
at as the important things. The father 
wants to send his little girl of nine to a 
boarding-school in a good air. “I would 
endeavor,” he writes, “she might have 
education — I mean, such as may be use- 
ful, as’ working well, and a good deport- 
ment.” The wife opposes “that she is 
too much a woman, and understands the 
formalities of visiting and a tea-table so 
very nicely, that none, though much older, 
can exceed her.” All that is said or im- 
plied by Swift of the ignorance of women 
of this period is borne out by the essayists. 
He complains that “not one gentleman’s 
daughter in a thousand can read or under- 
stand her own natural tongue, as any one 
may judge who can have the patience to 
hear them when they are disposed to man- 
gle a play or a novel. They are not so 
much as taught to spell in their childhood, 
nor can ever attain to it in their whole 
lives.” 

But women, as a fact, being so much 
more independent than men of regular 
hard head-training, we mean in everyday 
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social intercourse,— having, as we see, 
such a knack of catching the prevailing 
tone of thought, —this ignorance did not 
really press on the literary public mind to 
the same extent as hoydenish manners, 
The finely-mannered woman, whether she 
could spell or not, being necessarily a 
woman of good understanding, held her 
own wherever she found herself. 

But all this while there was a tradition 
of better teaching. One lady wrote an 
— to revive the ancient education of 
gentlewomen in religion, manners, arts, 
and tongues, with an answer to the objec- 
tion against this way of education; and 
the few women who were educated in 
book education were taught on a thorough 
plan. Dr. Carter, father of. tte Miss Car- 
ter, gave to all his children alike a learned 
education. The daughters showed a sin- 
gular aptitude. “My sister Margaret,” 
writes the distinguished Elizabeth, “is 
studying, or rather seizing upon, Greek.” 
But how extraordinary these pursuits were 
in women we may gather from the fact, 
that it was gravely put about in Deal that 
Miss Carter was going to be a member of 
Parliament. “ Here’s all Deal,” writes a 
member of her family, “is in amazement 
that you want to be a member of the Par- 
liament House; and Mrs. was told it, 
but so strongly affirmed that it. was no 
such thing, that she came to our house to 
ask.” All learning in those days, indeed, 
all literary taste, turned a woman into a 
celebrity with the drawbacks of the posi- 
tion. Thus Johnson amuses himself with 
Lady Hartford’s poetical turn in his life of 
Thomson. “* Spring,’” he writes, “was 
published in 1728, with a dedication to 
Lady Hartford; whose practise it was to 
invite, every summer, some poet into the 
country, to hear her verses and assist her 
studies. This honor was one summer 
conferred on Thomson, who took more de- 
light in carousing with Lord Hartford and 
his friends than assisting her ladyship’s 
poetical operations, and therefore never 
received another summons.” And yet 
this lady, besides being a good wife who 
nursed her husband tenderly in the fre- 
quent fits of gout earned by these carou- 
sals, was a woman of cultivation and 
intelligence, as we see from her correspon- 
dence with her friend Lady Pomfret, 
whose experience of travellers of the grand 
tour we have quoted above. But the rar- 
ity of literary distinction in the women of 
her day, gave a tone to those who culti- 
vated their minds which provokes a smile 
in the modern reader. These two retired 
ladies of the bedchamber compliment one 
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another on the excellence of each other’s 
letters, in a strain which sounds almost 
fulsome to our ears, but is really honest 
surprise in both that so much thought, ob- 
servation, and accuracy of expression 
should flow from a female pen. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, more witty and 
less estimable, comes into their circle. It 
was an intellectual set of fine ladies, dis- 
tinct and by themselves. More popular 
than art, poetry, or the classics, or the 
books that dealt with such matters, was a 
volume from the French, “The Art of 
being Easy at all Times and in all Places, 
written chiefly for the use of a Lady of 
Quality ”— a work which, if it only suc- 
ceeded in imparting its lessons to the 
reader, was not only a useful study for that 
time, but one which none, even of our 
more enlightened day, would willingly be 
without. No age is without its examples 
of women who have left their mark on 
literature beyond their own time ; but we 
gather that the Countesses and 7 
Mary’s, the Miss Carters and Miss Tal- 
bots, did not advocate for the use of their 
sex the same teaching they had acquired 
for themselves. There is no doubt that 


the clever women who wrote or led so- 
ciety thought manners the most material 


point for young ladies with whom they 
were concerned. Dignity of deportment 
and behavior, the graces which set off 
women in society, the good breeding that 
made home peaceful and delightful, the 
piety which regulated private conduct 
without disturbing social life, formed the 
ideal of the most thoughtful and serious. 
Some did not go so far in their require- 
ments ; and with these there probably was 
not wanting a sense of complacency in 
being singular in their attainments. But 
also there was no machinery for a diffused 
higher education for girls. We do not 
doubt that the u/earning was more valu- 
able than the teaching of the ordinary 
school. 


I am glad [writes Mrs. Montague, as late as 
1773] you intend sending my eldest niece to a 
boarding-school. What girls learn at these 
schools is trifling, but they unlearn what 
would be a great disservice—a provincial 
dialect, which is extremely ungenteel, and 
other tricks that they learn in the nursery. 
The carriage of the person, which is of great 
importance, is well attended to, and dancing 
is well taught. As for the French language, 
I do not think it necessary unless for persons 
in very high life. All the boarding-schools 
are on very much the same plan, so that you 
may place her wherever there is a good air 
and a good dancing-master. 
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This seems worldly enough. Whatever a 
woman’s actuating principles, they would 
now have been veiled by a decorous refer- 
ence to religion and morals. But, in truth, 
manners were the paramount considera- 
tion in all polite circles, as constituting 
the only distinction — as they will always 
be the main distinction — between class- 
es ; and how to shine in the drawing-room 
was the test of them. It was this preva- 
lent idea that stirred the republican spirit 
of Day to write his “Sandford and Mer- 
ton,” and provoked the sting of the epi- 
logue, — 

Hearts may be black, but all should wear 

clean faces ; 
The graces, boys! the graces, graces, graces ! 


But good people, with whom religion 
was a reality, laid much the same stress 
upon good ceeading. It was a virtue as 
well as a grace. Mrs. Delany is almost as 
serious as the worldly fine lady when she 
comes to the dancing-master. “ Dun- 
oyer,” she writes to her sister, who con- 
sults her on education, “is now, I believe, 
the best dancing-master in London. His 
price is high, but he will give the Pauline 
a better air in a month than a less skilful 
dancing-master would in three. I believe 
Lady Cowper has good interest with him, 
and that may make him take more pains.” 
And she adds, “ There is nothing I wish 
so much for Mary, ext to right religious 
principles, as a proper eanetodens of the 
polite world.” The ordinary teaching that 
girls were put under she takes for grant- 
ed; but clearly, to be perfectly well-bred 
both at home and abroad was a point of 
more weight with her than accuracy and 
extent of knowledge. ‘“‘ Nobody can do so 
much good in the world who is zof well- 
bred as those that ave.” These were the 
days, indeed, when superficial teaching 
was thought the proper teaching for girls ; 
when every science had its feminine lan- 
guage, as Hindu ladies talk with a differ- 
ence and with softer terminations than 
their lords ; as “ The Young Ladies’ Geog- 
raphy,” which is to be read instead of 
novels, “A Young Ladies’ Guide to As- 
tronomy,” “ The ‘Use of the Globe for 
Girls’ Schools,” and “ The Ladies’ Polite 
Letter-Writer,” and so on. At a date 
when men learned to be scholars and gen- 
tleman, not simultaneously, but in a 
course, it was not emmy taken for 
granted that thoroughness of knowledge 
in girls was incompatible with the prime 
essential in woman, perfect manners, — 
that she should look well, hold herself 
well, behave herself with dignity and 
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grace. Ruling in her own sphere, she 
must be content with an entirely subordi- 
nate place where dry knowledge was in 
question. If she knew more than other 
women, she was to conceal it, and beware 
of the example of 


The reasoning maid, above her sex’s dread, 
Had dared and read, and dared to say she 
read. 


We have changed all this, not only in 
tone but in practice. There is no more 
condescension to feminine weakness in the 
teaching of girls; what they learn under 
the modern fashionable system they may 
learn thoroughly. But as it does not be- 
long to human nature, stationary or pro- 

ressive, to observe a golden mean — asit 
is inevitable, where one thing is in the as- 
cendant, that something else should go 
down — we are not sure that the supreme 
point now made of mental cultivation, as 
we see in the modern literature of educa- 
tion, does not threaten a very serious fall- 
ing off in manners. It is not only neglect 
but a positive counter-teaching in certain 
quarters that strikes us, as though the old 
rules of good behavior, and any strict dis- 
cipline on this point stood in the way of 
intellectual development. It speaks for 
itself that good teaching must be better 
than bad, and that good teaching disposes 
to a love of learning; nor do we see any 
necessary connection between advance of 
knowledge and decay of manners. To us, 
indeed, it seems that unless the training 
of manners, in the full sense of the word, 
goes along with the teaching of knowledge, 
the teaching fails of its main purpose as 
culture. 

As one may say that there isa way of 
learning trifles which strengthens mind 
and wiil, all depending on the learner’s 
view of life as a performance ora duty, 
so there may be a way of acquiring knowl- 
edge which yet makes very little impres- 
sion on character and conduct. In this 
sense a Cultivated manner may be as good 
a guarantee of a cultivated mind as the 
most well-chosen list of books plodded 
through under the stimulus of emulation 
or some imminent examination; or even 
for the love of it, if the social duties and 
checks of good breeding are untaught and 
disregarded. For, in fact, what a great 
deal of study of motives and character 
and of self-study also, what a training of 
sympathies, goes to the formation of a 
courteous and engaging manner! Sepa- 
rate learning from discipline, and we really 
do not know where we are, or what ben- 
efit we are conferring on the pupil. To 
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the run of people the use of learning is, in 
some sense, remote from the lessons 
learnt, and may be resolved into discipline 
rather than knowledge. How few people 
have to do in after-life with the precise 
teaching of their childhood and youth! 
What difference, we might ask, does it 
make to most women whether the astron- 
omy they learnt as girls was called “the 
use of the globes” or not? Let us not 
be understood as undervaluing that in- 
estimable advantage, exact knowledge; 
only we believe the common experience 
will justify our impression that fructifying 
knowledge of this high order is for the 
few. The majority of people learn 
through the reading of others, not through 
their own: one part of mankind browses 
among books for the intellectual nourish- 
ment of the species. It is not what most 
people acquire for themselves at first 
hand which places them above their igno- 
rant forefathers, but the atmosphere they 
breathe, the enlightenment of the age, 
through the influence of its choicer or 
more laborious spirits. What they read 
or skim for themselves — or perhaps we 
should say, what they might read, what © 
they are politely assumed to read — tells 
little on them; they cannot assimilate it, 
their private stock of learning being main- 
ly of use in helping to conceal their igno- 
rance; but they hear others talk, they 
catch a tone, and thus learn unconsciously 
and accidentally, aided no doubt by glim- 
merings of once faintly apprehended truth. 

What, then, becomes of those who have 
never been taught that great fundamental 
in good manners, the habit and art of lis- 
tening? an art which, to judge by the 
training of some children, threatens to 
become obsolete, an art which no people 
can learn late in life. Writers on the 
duties of the religious life tell us that con- 
templation is a habit of mind difficult of 
— and needing much practice 
and self-control. Listening is the same to 


children, when the talk that passes is not 
addressed to them individually, when their 
attention is not courted by lowering the 


tone to their taste. Yet for certain spaces 
of time to listen both to conversation and 
reading as a discipline, we think all who 
were ever subjected to it will allow to 
have been a very strengthening, invigorat- 
ing process. The human voice conveys 
ideas which, read in books, would excite 
no interest, make no impression; and 
even dulness, compulsory quiet, often 
stimulates thought, by compelling the 
mind to turn to itself, which desultory 
reading, to escape from it, would never 
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have stirred. There is an activity and 
inventiveness of mind especially induced 
by inevitable quiet, of which Niewush 

furnishes striking examples, and which 
we believe many a private experience can 
bear witness to; and there is a study of 
character which can scarcely take its rise 
early enough for the finer perceptions 
without this condition. 

This train of thought has been stimu- 
lated, not so much by the absence of old- 
fashioned discipline in manners and the 
first principles of good breeding in mod- 
ern households, as by the tone now 
adopted in books for the young; books 
written not merely for amusement, but 
instruction — books not addressed to the 
parents, but their children; ridiculing 
old restraints ; assuming that the race has 
been oppressed long enough by absurd 
restrictions; that children have come into 
the world to make a noise; that it is the 
part of good parents to put up with it, 
and to make every household arrange- 
ment with a view to their sole pleasure 
and convenience. Hitherto manners have 
always been considered one of the ends of 
education; but we see tokens of abate- 
ment of that jealous care on the subject 
which alone can succeed in its object. 
Neglected manners are rarely good man- 
ners. No doubt in fiction, and in descrip- 
tions of childhood for older readers, a 
certain wildness and defiance of rule is 
treated as a proof of spirit, and so far of 
promise; but it is comparatively lately 
that books written for children with a 
didactic purpose, represent disregard of 
proprieties as the natural indications of 
mental and moral superiority. At the 
risk of being thought to make a bugbear 
of trifles, we will illustrate our argument 
by an extract from a popular child’s serial, 
we do not doubt in the nursery or school- 
room of very many of our readers; and 
bearing on its title-page the name of a 
clergyman in deservedly high and general 
esteem : — 


It was one of the great conveniences of 
Redburn vicarage, that you could make your- 
self heard abl over the house without the least 
trouble. For example, if there were not 
enough bread-and-butter cut for the school- 
room tea, you hadsonly to shout “ Bread-and- 
butter!” at the top of your voice, and Dinah 
quickly brought up a fresh supply from the 
kitchen; or if Perry was up on the top of the 
house administering a worm to a particularly 
interesting family of starlings in the chimney- 
pot, and did not notice the time, and eight 
o’clock struck, Hugh had just to call out 
“Prayers!” at the foot of the stairs, and down 
came Perry, leaving a worm wriggling out of 
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a wide-open yellow mouth. Dr. Guest was of 
opinion that this was owing much more to the 
strong lungs znd loud voices of his family 
than anything especially convenient about the 
house; but the children differed from him. 
So bells became quite unnecessary articles at 
the vicarage, which was a good thing, as there 
was scarcely one that was not broken. 


The father, it goes on to say, does not 
like this state of things, and when he 
comes home tired from parish visiting, 
complains to his wife “ somewhat bitterly ” 
that the house is a bear-garden. “My 
dear, what are these children about? It 
is really almost intolerable.” Mrs. Guest 
looked at him and only smiled. She was 
the gentlest, sweetest, best little mother 
in the world. You know what a good 
mother means? It means, among other 
things, “no nerves,” “no headaches,” 
“no fancies,” “no thought of self;” and 
so she only smiled at the racket going on. 
Is not this as much as to say that the 
children of the house are masters of the 
house ; that if the father complains that 
his house is turned into a bear-garden, he 
is a grumbler; that the real, true, and ad- 
mirable mother prefers her children’s 
pleasure to her husband’s comfort; that if 
the mother has “nerves” and “head- 
aches,” it is her duty to suppress them, 
and not damp her children’s spirits by 
using them as a plea for suppressed voices 
and cautious treading; that no one with 
admitted infirmities can fulfil the mother’s 
part; that consideration is due, not from 
children to their parents, but from parents 
to their children; that home is to be ruled 
by boy-and-girlhood suffrage? We know 
that some will think we are turning a joke 
into a serious matter; but it is not a joke 
to instil into children’s minds that this is 
a pleasant state of things, and that those 
boys and girls are fortunate who -can 
shout for bread-and-butter, and bawl 
“ Prayers!” from the bottom of the house 
to its ee. Of course these un- 
ruly young folks are clever, and conscien- 
tious, and so on; but what we complain of 
is, that they are supposed to be cleverer 
and more studious and more high-princi- 
pled decause they lead this wild, rude life. 
We are quite willing to allow that children 
should have their own region for noise 
and license, because their minds are 
cramped without it; but the moment this 
region is extended beyond proper limits — 
the moment, at least, when the sense of a 
barrier is lost —their education takes a 
retrograde step. The children whose fa- 
ther and mother are also gentleman and 
lady, and who are yet allowed to shout, 
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bawl, and riot, unreproved, are losing 
caste, and fitting themselves for a lower 
social level. In cases where the govern- 
ment schools have good and able teach- 
ers, the checks imposed by the civilities 


and refinements of social life constitute’ 


the main difference between the education 
of distinct classes. A clever child of the 
artisan class has, wherever there is a free 
library, access to the best books on all 
subjects, and has perhaps better grounding 
than, at any rate, the girls of a class many 

rades above it; d¢ it has no restraints. 

0 eye regulates its movement, no sen- 
sitiveness modulates the intonation, no 
authority interposes with its rules. There 
is no spot sacred to order, decorum, sub- 
dued voice, and periods of inevitable 
silence. What we fear in the present 
concentration of attention upon book- 
learning in our leading authorities and ad- 
ministrators of general education (in reac- 
tion fora like concentration upon manners 
in the last century which followed the col- 
lapse spoken of), is the deposition of the 
drawing-room from its place as an edu- 
cator. Sydney Smith somewhere remarks 


on the superiority he has observed in 
point of behavior and manners of the chil- 
dren of people of rank. He does not go 


into eauses, —the view is suggested by a 
particular instance; but the superiority, 
such as it is, is surely due to the sense of 
respect which all surroundings must in- 
fuse into the minds of children who see 
their elders live in state, in a solemnity of 
splendor and order which their wildest 
spirits cannot dream of turning into Bed- 
lam. But every drawing-room — every 
room, indeed, the peculiar seat and throne 
of father and mother—the room where 
that mysterious outlet to the world, “ com- 
pany,” is received and entertained, exer- 
cises this awe-inspiring sense in its degree. 
It is not the positive splendor but the 
relative which impresses the child’s imagi- 
nation. Manners have no sanctuary in 
the laborer’s cottage, as ordinarily ruled, 
nor in the long rows of artisan dwellings ; 
but wherever the mother presides in her 
proper domain, there she may set up—if 
she has the art, and much more, the pa- 
tience — may set up a school which shall 
fit her child for society, in its graceful civ- 
ilized sense, by inculcating habits which 
go farther than books in adapting not only 
manners but mind, we will say, for this 
arena. 

The apprehension of society as an idea 
is one of the distinctions between gen- 
tility and the commonalty. The younger 
members of the working-classes have 
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more intercourse with each other out of 
family life than their social betters ; but 
they have not the idea of a social sphere 
instilled into their minds, as it is upon 
those whose early observation is set to 
work — of a sphere where they are to be 
viewed on all sides, and judged by a gen- 
eral opinion. The necessity of self-repres- 
sion makes room for thought, which those 
children miss who have no formalities to 
observe and no customs to respect — who 
blurt out every irrelevance — who inter- 
pose at will with question and opinion as it 
enters the brain. It is this unrestraint 
which lays the foundation of that self-cen- 
tred view of life to be observed in the 
socially untrained. It is by listening, not 
by talking, that sympathy is acquired — 
that intellectual sympathy that makes men 
companionable. This abandonment of 
old restraints, of which we are jealous, 
may be one of the reasons why conversa- 
tion as an art is going out. Childrenydon’t 
learn to talk by chattering to one another, 
and saying what comes uppermost; neither 
does reading suffice to this end, single- 
handed. Good talk should first be recog- 
nized as such in others. Attention is the 
most influential tutor in the fitting use of 
the tongue. Where we see good talk 
disregarded by a party of young people, 
there, we may be sure, the chances of their 
ever shining socially are small indeed. 
Mere listening with intelligence involves 
an exercise of mental speech. ‘Not, of 
course, that we would confine children to 
the act of attention; but good talk cannot 
be maintained under interruption, and 
observant silence opens the pores of the 
mind as impatient demands for explana- 
tion never do. 

Taking all this into account, while 
freely admitting the superiority of modern 
teaching from books, we yet regard them 
as only partial educators. Now and then, 
even, the sight of children brought up in 
the old system, which put behavior first 
— not because it zs a system, but that the 
tastes of the mother lean that way — 
awakes a tender though blind regret for 
the old relation of lessons to the day’s 
work. For still there are children who 
accept their lessons as tasks to be learnt, 
without much considering the future use 
they are to be put to; whose keener inter- 
ests are for what they see and hear; 
whose minds are present to the scene 
around them; who respond with dutiful 
alacrity to the training of manners; whe 
are obedient to rule, courteous, friendly, 
hospitable to strangers in their small, inno- 
cent way ; who greet with a smile welcome’ 
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company, and brighten under it; who 
watch their mother’s eye and obey her be- 
hests, and so doing catch her grace of air 
and movement. These are children, what- 
ever their literary attainments, who will 
grow into gentle, refining influences ; who 
will perpetuate good traditions, and main- 
tain the charm as well as the virtues of 
family life. And, moreover, whatever 
their store of exact knowledge, they will 
have a diction and facility of expression 
which perhaps will more than stand com- 
parison with others deeper read but less 
practised in social intercourse. It all 
comes to this: on the one hand, children 
cannot learn manners without being trained 
to them; on the other, it is equally certain 
that want of thoroughness in early teach- 
ing is a defect scarcely to be got over in 
after-life, and often bitterly resented as 
well as regretted by the sufferer. But 
each day will have its notions of the rel- 
ative importance of the two, and throw the 
weight of its influence on the popular side. 

While we generalize, our real subject, 
and often our argument, relates coalale to 
the education of women. It has been in 
this that the distinction between the two 
principles of training with which we began 
is seen in most marked contrast. The 


ordinary education of the last century and 
that of the modern high school presents 
this contrast in its most pointed diver- 


gence of aim. It cannot be denied that 
the advocates of thoroughness are sup- 
ported by the success of girl students in 
many an unaccustomed field of competi- 
tion. But the stimulus of emulation, in 
their case so potent, has its period, and 
wants that succeeding goad of necessity 
which follows the boy into life. He has 
all along known that his learning is means 
towards a very intelligible end. If the 
girl (not required to work for a living) 
thinks so in the class-room, society soon 
undeceives her. Only a genuine love of 
knowledge (and the rarity of this, in the 
universal experience, shows that it must 
always be rare) will sustain her enthusiasm. 
Hence we see, in so many cases, that the 
girl whose education has been one of 
exceptional severity of strain both in its 
subjects and thoroughness in battling with 
them, collapses at once when thrown into 
the natural interests of her age, and can- 
not be distinguished from other girls 
either in the interests that absorb her or 
the aims she works towards. It may be 
that she is even less fitted for the new 
scene, the spirit of emulation following 
her into the fresh arena. The strong ex- 
citements of girlhood find her less pre- 
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pared than where the moral grounding of 
manners, with all their unconscious yet 
ever-binding restraints, has been the espe- 
cial object of the educator. All we would 
argue is, that these restraints should have 
been inculcated along with the cultivation 
of intellect, that it is as great injustice to 
the child to permit license in manners, as 
to leave it to scramble into knowledge or 
to miss the road for want of an adequate 
guide. It is an especial injustice to the 
girl of merely average intelligence to 
assume that if the teaching is but sound, 
and morals duly inculcated, manners may 
go to the wall, and be treated as a joke; 
or if accurate knowledge and grasp of 
what is once acquired is beyond the learn- 
er’s intellectual calibre, and the manners 
have been left to themselves, where is 
she? 

But in treating matters thus seriously, 
we may be doing our plea injustice. The 
school of manners, like all other schools, 
must have its recreation-time, its play- 
grounds, its theatre of performance. In 
these days of boating, cricket, football, and 
athletic games of boys and men — games 
which take up the time from graver stud- 
ies, and yet excite the emulation not 
only of the players, but of tutors and gov- 
ernors in our seats and high places of 
learning, and which interest the public 
more than intellectual contests and suc- 
cesses, which are their more proper con- 
cern—we do not think it necessary to 
apologize for the place dancing held in the 
old system of girls’ training. All notices 
of the last century both as regards the 

ringing up of girls and the habits of 
social family life, show that dancing was 
an education in a sense quite different 
from what it is, and indeed can be, now, 
under the changes fashion has accom- 
plished. When Dr. Guthrie slipped a bank- 
note into a poor scholar’s hand, discover- 
ing his talent, and pitying the awkward- 
ness which would stand in the way of its 
development, and told him he would be 
“ much the better of a quarter at the dan- 
cing,” he had not “round dances” in his 
mind, but the acknowledged discipline of 
another school of the art. Dancing hadin 
fact two aspects. It wasa grave study, 
as the main road to a graceful action and 
carriage ; and it was a domestic habit and 
constant resource; a standing diversion, 
not confined to ball-rooms and state days, 
nor to the girlhood and boyhood of life, 
but a universal relaxation and exercise up 
to middle life, and almost beyond, to judge 
by the fiction of the period. The accom- 
plishment, once acquired, was a distinc: 
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tion; nor was it allowed to rust for want 
of use. The chaperones of that day were 
not condemned to sit .in dazed, yawning 
rows. It was possible, nay, expected of 
mothers — even in supreme family cere- 
monials, of grandmothers—to give the 
sanction of their participation in the per- 
formance. Mrs. Delany, who represents 
for her sex the mind and accomplishments 
of her century — admired, respected, imi- 
tated in youth and venerated in age— 
brings the full weight of her prestige to 
bear upon the uses and importance of 
dancing in this twofold character. No 
tutor or head of a house in our day can 
more keenly appreciate a boating triumph 
than she the ordeal of a state ball success- 
fully passed by some youthful favorite. 
Whether it is Lady Betty Bentinck re- 
hearsing her clothes and jewels, and prac- 
tising dancing in her train, under the 
tender scrutiny of mother and friend, 
“looking mighty well, and a very genteel 
figure,” who finds the ball, for which these 
studies were made, very delightful, for all 
the heat and crowding; or Miss Wesley 
(aunt of the Duke of Wellington), “the 
finest girl I ever saw,” “ performing mir- 
acles at the castle, and much the best 
dancer there.” Her frequent notices of 
the Wesley family show that this crown- 
ing distinction was not won without care. 
If the duke ever said that the battle of 
Waterloo was won at Eton and Harrow, 
something of the same kind might be said 
of his own share in the victory. One 
does not immediately see the connection 
between generalship and iron will, and 
that success in the arts of music and 
dancing which distinguished his progen- 
itors; but the fact remains. “I never 
met,” Mrs. Delany writes, “so delightful a 
man as my hero, Mr. Wesley (first Lord 
Mornington); so much goodness and 
friendliness combined.” At one time he is 
her partner in a dance of twenty couple; 
at another, he and she entertain the youn 

people. “I was placed at the enpalthent, 
and after jangling alittle, Mr. Wesley took 
his fiddle and played to his daughters’ 
dancing.” Again: “ We mustered up five 
couple, and danced two hours. The mas- 
ter of the house (Mr. Wesley) fiddled and 
danced the whole time.” This cheerful 
family only folllowed the fashion. She 
looks forward one Christmas toa fortnight 
in the country, where there is to be com- 
pany enough to make six couple for coun- 
try-dances; and “we are to dance every 
night.” Dancing was so habitual a re- 


source, that fiddles were apparently as 
readily at hand as in Moliére’s comedies. 
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“While we were eating, fiddles were sent 
for —a sudden thought. We began be- 
fore eleven, and held briskly to it till half 
an hour after two. We were eight couple 
of as clever dancers as ever eye beheld, 
though I say it that should not.” The 
ball-room was an arena, and also a spec- 
tacle for the lookers-on. People compli- 
mented one another, and received the 
felicitations of friends. “First you must 
know,” writes Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, “that I led up the ball, which you 
will stare at; but what is more, I believe 
in my conscience, I made one of the best 
figures there.” These records belong to 
much the same time that the learned 
Elizabeth Carter relieved her severer 
youthful studies by similar relaxations in 
less courtly scenes. “I walked three 
miles yesterday,” she writes, “in a wind 
that I thought would have blown me out 
of this planet, and afterwards danced nine 
hours, and then walked back again.” 

That this training of the person in a 
particular exercise had success in its own 
line, and results in keeping with the care 
and time devoted to it, we gather from a 
description of this same country-dance, in 
its most finished performance, given by 
De Quincey in his impressions of a state 
ball at Windsor, to which he, with an Eton 
schoolfellow, was invited by Queen Char- 
lotte. To him it had a mystic,significance 
almost Dantesque. As eubelitng the 
poetry of our subject — not to say its 
tragedy — and as a characteristic example 
of the writer’s exquisite style, the reader 
will not resent our giving the passage with- 
out curtailment : — 

Of all the scenes which this world offers, 
None is to me so profoundly interesting, none 
(I say it deliberately) so affecting, as the 
spectacle of men and women floating through 
the mazes of a dance; under these conditions, 
however, that the music shall be rich, reso- 
nant, and festal, the execution of the dancers 
perfect, and the dance itself of a character to 
admit of free, fluent, and continuous motion, 
But this last condition will be sought vainly 
in quadrilles, etc., which have for so many 
years banished the truly beautiful country- 
dances native to England. Those whose taste 
and sensibility were so defective as to substi- 
tute for the deautiful in dancing the merely 
dificult, were sure, in the end, to transfer the 
depravations of this art from the opera-house 
to the floors of private ball-rooms. The ten- 
dencies even then were in that direction, but 
as Y they had not attained their final stage ; 
and the English country-dance was still in 
estimation at the courts of princes. Now, of 
all dances, this is the only one, as a class, of 
which you can truly describe the motion to be 
continuous — that is, not interrupted or fitful, 
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but unfolding its fine mazes with the equabil- 
ity of light in its diffusion through free space. 
And wherever the music happens to be not of 
a light trivial character, but charged with the 
spirit of festal pleasure, and the performers in 
the darice so far skilful as to betray no awk- 
wardness verging on the ludicrous, I believe 
that many people feel as I feel in such circum- 
stances — viz., derive from the spectacle the 
very grandest form of passionate sadness which 
can belong to any spectacle whatsoever. Sad- 
mess is not the exact. word, nor is there any 
word in any language (because none in the 
finest languages) which exactly expresses the 
state — since it is not a depressing but a most 
elevating state to which I allude... . From 
all which the reader may comprehend, if he 
should not happen experimentally to have felt, 
that a spectacle of young men and women 
flowing through the mazes of an intricate 
dance, under a full volume of music, taken 
with all the circumstantial adjuncts of such a 
scene in rich men’s halls; the blaze of light 
and jewels, the life, the motion, the sea-like 
undulation of heads, the interweaving of the 
figures, the drayvyAworg or self-revolving both 
a the dance and the music, “never ending, 
still beginning,” and the continual regenera- 
tion of order from a system of motions which 
forever touch the very brink of confusion, — 
that such a spectacle with such circumstances, 
may happen to be capable of exciting and sus- 
taining the very grandest emotions of philo- 
sophic melancholy to which the human spirit 
is open. The reason is, in part, that such a 
scene presents a sort of mask of human life, 
with its whole equipage of pomps and glories, 
its luxury of sight and sound, its hours of 
golden youth, and the interminable revolution 
of ages hurrying after ages, and one genera- 
tion treading upon the flying footsteps of 
another; whilst all the while the overruling 
music attempers the mind to the spectacle, the 
subject to the object, the beholder to the 
vision. 


The country-dance has always been the 
pet of English literature, whether as a 
picture, a school of manners, or the nat- 
ural and yet orderly exercise for youthful 
spirits. They have gone out, and dances 
rather exciting than exhilarating have 
taken their place. But as the excitement 
does not extend to the observer as did the 
exhilaration, the pleasures of the round 
dance remain unsung. How pleasant are 
all the notices of the country-dance in 
Miss Austen, whether it is Fanny Price 
for once in spirits, and practising her steps 
before the ball, or Mrs. Elton wondering 
how her style and Frank Churchill’s will 
suit; or the young people counting up 
available couples, getting up an extempore 
dance at a moment’s notice, or suggesting 
that fine analogy between the country- 
dance and marriage, with which Henry 
Tilney puzzles his partner, whose attention 
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has been rudely called off from him by 
ohn Thorpe! “You will allow that in 

th man has the advantage of choice ; 
that it is an engagement between man and 
woman, formed for the advantage of each; 
that it is their duty each to endeavor to 
give the other no cause for wishing that 
he or she had bestowed themselves else- 
where,” and — while she still sees them 
as “so very different” — his concession, 
“ In one respect there certainly is a differ- 
ence. In marriage, the man is supposed 
to provide for the support of the woman, 
the woman to make the house agreeable 
to the man; he is to purvey, she is to 
smile. But in dancing, their duties are 
exactly changed; the agreeableness, the 
compliance, are expected from him, while . 
she furnishes the fan and the lavender- 
water. That, I suppose, was the differ- 
ence of duties which struck you?” Miss 
Austen, no less than Mrs. Delany, wrote 
in the long reign of the country-dance, 
without a thought of its being superseded. 
George Eliot looks back upon it tenderly 
as a thing of the past —as the dance in 
which all classes can mingle, and all ages 
take their share. Thus, “ Mr. Poyser, to 
whom an extra glass had restored his 
youthful confidence in his good looks and 
good dancing, walked along quite proudly 
‘to be introduced to his partner the great 
lady of the Hall,’ secretly flattering him- 
self that Miss Lydia had never had a part- 
ner in her life who could lift her off the 
ground as he could.” “ Pity it was, not a 
boarded floor!” adds the writer, “then 
the rhythmic stamping of the thick shoes 
would have been better than drums. That 
merry stamping, that gracious nodding of 
the head, that waving bestowal of the 
hand, where can we see them now?” 
Walter Scott, who could scarcely have 
known the pleasures of dancing from ex- 
perience, is as regretful in his tone. Late 
in life he writes in his journal with min- 
gled pleasure and bitterness: “ Here [in 
the assembly rooms at Durham] | saw 
some very pretty girls dancing merrily 
that old-fashioned. thing called a country- 
dance, which old England has now thrown 
aside as she would her creed if there were 
some foreign frippery offered instead.” 
Nor was verse wanting in its appropriate 
dirge. Avwriterin the London Magazine, 
1823, denounces the immediate success of 
the substitute, then received into favor : ~ 


Look where we will, joy seems estranged, 
The dance its very mirth has changed, 
Now formal, once how thrilling ! 
The limb alive, the spirit supple, 
The gallant casting off two couple, 
All frozen to quadrilling, 
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All things come to an end; so it may be 
said that the country-dance only shared 
the common fate. But in looking for 
causes, we find it had at one and the 
same time two enemies, each in strongest 
opposition to the other, but united in their 
attack on this point. And first we will 
name fashion. 


No event [writes Mr. Raikes] ever pro- 
duced so great a sensation in English society 
as the introduction of the German waltz in 
1813. Up to that time the English country- 
dance, Scotch steps, and an occasional High- 
land reel, formed the school of the dancing- 
master, and the evening recreation of the 
British youth even in the first circles, But 
peace was drawing near, foreigners were 
arriving, and the taste for Continental customs 
and manners became the order of the day. 
The young Duke of Devonshire, as the Mag- 
nus Apollo of the drawing-rooms in London, 
was at the head of these innovations ; and 
when the kitchen-dance became exploded at 
Devonshire House, it could not long be ex- 
seme to maintain its footing in less cele- 

rated assemblies. In London, fashion is or 
was everything. Old and young returned to 
school, and the mornings which had been 
dedicated to lounging in the Park were now 
absorbed at home in practising the figure of 
the French quadrille, and whirling a chair 
round the room to learn the step and measure 
of the German waltz. 


Beau Brummel, of whom nothing stands 
the test of time — not a single saying, not 
a single taste or sentiment — advises a 
friend to educate his daughters in France 
on this very argument. “English educa- 
tion,” he explains, “may be all very well 
to instruct the hemming of a handkerchief 
and the ungainly romp of a country-dance, 
but nothing else.” Fashion, however, was 
somewhat slower in its conquests sixty 
years ago than now; but to the middle 
classes the attack on dancing came at the 
same time from another quarter. Young 
people were told that dancing was wrong. 
Davie Deans’s objections were put into 
English. It was a shocking thing for im- 
mortal souls to spend their time in what 
at best was trifling away precious mo- 
ments. Young girls were asked how they 
should like to die dancing; and as they 
could not say they should, they felt with- 
out an answer. It was one thing to dance 
with as little question of the right to do 
so as the children in the market-place, 
and another to have to defend the prac- 
tice against the vehement denunciations 
of religious enthusiasm, versed in all the 
arguments of controversy. Dancing un- 
der protest, dancing knowing that the act 
would bring the performer under sentence 
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of excommunication in certain quarters, 
changed the character of the pleasure to 
sensitive minds. This onslaught was 
partly due to the descent of religious con- 
troversy into another rank of thinkers. It 
will generally be observed that the leaders 
of a movement are tolerant of the habits 
and amusements of the classes who make 
no pretence of climbing to their heights of 
thought. The head that has been at work 
on hard knots, and battling with heads of 
equal strength in controversy, finds relief 
in the contemplation of youth making 
merry after its kind; but where the critic 
is on the same intellectual plane with the 
dancer, and must either censure or share 
the sport, then the polemical instinct 
finds its field. Yet, after all the changes 
we note, many have been due to some un- 
dercurrent of thought, with which neither 
religion nor fashion had much todo. In 
fact, Young people were beginning to 
regard society as an intellectual arena. 
Cleverness which, in Mrs. Delany’s time, 
had related to the heels, now took its throne 
in the head. It was an age of good talkers ; 
every circle had its example. Poetry was 
a telling influence; fancy and invention 
were awakened — not only in some distant, 
unapproachable region, but in many a 
home family circle. German came into 
fashion; a smattering of mathematics was 
acquired ; there was an interchange of sen- 
timent on subjects not hitherto supposed 
within the feminine range. Young ladies 
no longer turned from talk worth hearin 

to discuss in a whisper the last cargo o 
fans, but were among the most eager and 
therefore charming of listeners. With 
sparkling eyes, as we find them described, 
and blushes, showing the courage of the 
venture, they would make their voices 
heard in advocacy of a favorite author; 
and so a new era began. 

The religious world of young ladies re- 
lieved more active labors of benevolence 
by fancy work, with which they filled the 
baskets of itinerant Jrotégés; the bright 

irls of another school felt an innocent 

reath of intellectual ambition, and would 
at any time rather talk with a clever man 
than dance with him: and thus dancing 
ceased to be the education it had been, 
with all its painful early training in the 
matter of deportment. 

That deportment had its discipline of a 
very severe kind, we gather from autobi- 
ographers. Thus Mrs. Sherwood describes 
her childhood as passed in steel collars 
and back-boards, as well as restrictions of 
another kind; for her mother never 





allowed her children to interrupt conver- 
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sation — “they were compelled to listen, 
whether willing or not.” The name of 
this lady — subsequently a pillar of a cer- 
tain sentimental religious party school — 
brings us to the mention of the boarding- 
school to which she went after this strict 
home rule — one remarkable for the num- 
ber of noted women it introduced into the 
world. It was kept first at Reading, then 
in London, by a Monsieur and Madame 
St. Quentin— he a French emigrant, and 
friend of Dr. Valpy. There the pupils 
saw much of emigrants, learnt to speak 
French, acted plays, etc.; and whether an 
extraordinary amount of talent and genius 
found its way there, or whether a vein was 
struck at a lucky point of time — whether 
success was due to good steady teaching 
or to the unusual relaxations which pre- 
vailed there —certain it is that a list of 
distinguished names are associated with 
this school; names with nothing in com- 
mon in tone or aim, but which remain 
familiar sounds for some distinction or 
other. Among them we will mention be- 
sides Mrs. Sherwood, L. E. L., Miss Mit- 
ford, Lady Caroline Lamb, and even Jane 
Austen, who was there as a mere child, 
not to separate her from her beloved sister 
Cassandra. This school is a connecting 
link between the schools described by 
Mrs. Montague as places where girls don’t 
learn much, but unlearn the tricks of the 
nursery, and the higher girls’ schools of 
the present century, alive at least in theory 
to the duty of fitting girls, not only in 
their manners for society, but in their 
minds for the world. There happen to 
have fallen in our way some records (found 
in the papers of a lady, once a pupil of 
remarkable attractions and acquirements) 
of superior girls’ schools — superior, we 
must assume, from their results; estab- 
lished, the one early in the century, the 
other some twenty or more years later; 
both, however, impressing the reader with 
the change that years have wrought on pop- 
ular ideas on female training. It is the 
custom of novelists and educational re- 
formers alike to hold up the mistress of 
the old, fashionable, or genteel boarding- 
school to ridicule; but we must say that 
both these examples show an uncommon 
fitness for the task undertaken, and a most 
conscientious sense of duty. The date of 
the first letters belong to about the time 
when Beau Brummel, in retirement and 
disgrace, warned his friend against En- 
glish training, lest he should see his “ girls 
coming into the room upon their elbows, 
hear them talk in broad native phraseol- 
ogy, and thump the ‘ Woodpecker’ upon 
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a discordant spinet. Probably Mrs J., as 
we will call her —who from her writing 
and other tokens we gather to have been 
elderly — would have thought any of these 
enormities better than the slippery graces, 
which were all he cared for. For, incident- 
ally, we find her imparting to this her 
favorite pupil her views of the basis of 
education to be laid in early childhood. 


Whatever the child’s temper, there can be 
no hesitation as to the grand basis, her under- 
standing rightly the condition of the human 
race as beings accountable to God for that 
obedience to his commands which, from their 
fallen nature, they cannot pay if they do onl 
what they like. This a child can pee tne ‘ooe | 
as also its obvious consequences, the necessity 
of self-control; it can likewise comprehend 
from the declaration, ‘‘In the sweat of th 
brow,” etc., that nothing good can be obtaine 
without labor ; and when convinced of these 
fundamental truths it will receive a summons 
to an impalatable task as the voice of wisdom 
and kindness, and not as an exercise of 
arbitrary power. There may be deficiency in 
the performance, but not a resistance of the 
will; whereas, obedience without the acquies- 
cence of a child’s judgment reaches only the 
outward momentary act, leaving the will un- 
curbed, and perhaps rebellion striking deeper 
root within. 


This strikes us as the thought of a ver 
practical mind, as indeed is shown all 
along. Thus, on the dress of her pupils, 
she writes to the mother, “ As I do not 
like my pupils at their naturally attractive 
age to be rendered conspicuous by too gay 
a display, I am tenacious of their style of 
dress being neat and simple.” And she 
goes on with rules which we imagine 
would scarcely be tolerated by the young 
ladies whom we meet in gay files of be- 
coming and varied costumes. There is 
every sign of thorough grounding, of the 
work of education going on zealously, and 
being made pleasant to the pupils — Mrs. 
J. herself full of plans and resources for 
bringing home to the mind the teaching 
that she considers suited to the feminine 
character and intellect. Deportment and 
dancing are duties like the rest, and very 
vigilantly attended to. And that religion 
was a subject of very earnest teaching, and 
all the influences of Church ordinances 
brought to bear, we gather from the moth- 
er’s comment on her daughter’s confirma- 
tion. She writes: — 


Your account of your confirmation was truly 
gratifying to us, and the impression it has 
made upon your mind could not but afford us 
the most heartfelt pleasure. It is a ceremony 
much too little thought of in the present day. 
When I mentioned the preparation and exam. 
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ination you would have to undergo to the 
F—— people, they laughed at me, and said it 
was never usual to examine respectable people 
for confirmation. 


Being a responsive and favorite pupil, 
the subject of all this care keeps up a cor- 
respondence after leaving, and pays visits, 
which give us further insight into school 
life. Thus, a year or two after, she de- 
scribes herself on a week’s visit as a 
schoolgirl again. “ Tuesday last I danced 
quadrilles with M. N. He said if I would 
practise with the young ladies a week it 
would set me up again. I could acquire 
all the new steps very well in a week.” 
And she gives the history of a curtsy, 
on paying a call with her dear hostess : — 


Mrs. J. begged me before entering the room, 
not to discredit her school by my curtsy. My 
heart beat violently. I approached the ven- 
erable Mrs. A. with the profoundest respect, 
put my feet in order to make a complete 
curtsy, extended my hand, seeing she was in- 
clined to shake hands with me, and began to 
drop; but unluckily the old lady’s arm was so 
confined with rheumatism, that by the time I 
had nearly reached the ground our hands were 
about a yard apart, when they ought to have 
joined. I was struck with the ludicrousness 
of the incident, and completely disconcerted. 


It was not only on points of ceremony 
that Mrs. J. adhered to ideas once formed. 


She represents her class. Strong opin- 
jons are necessary in the teacher. No 
One can inculcate principles without a te- 
nacity of grasp on them herself; and, 
naturally, we find indications on all hands 
of what is called prejudice. Mrs. J. was 
clearly a character. Her young friend 
having been to see the Roman Catholic 
chapel in Moorfields, just built, it was 
made the subject of a homily. Mrs. J., 
writes one pupil, “laments greatly that that 
persecuting Church should be so much 
countenanced. She fears that this land 
will again see Queen Mary’s reign:” to 
which Mrs. J. adds a postscript of warn- 
ing much in the spirit of the old precept, 
“ Beware of Papishes, and learn to knit,” 
though couched in language more becom- 
ing the intellectual pretensions both of 
teacher and scholar. In politics she is 
even more decided in tone: “ Never 
marry a Whig,” is her emphatic and re- 
peated injunction. It was the time when 
politics ran high, and the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline was before the world, at 
once a prominent subject and object. 
Processions such as Theodore Hook com- 
memorates in verse,—the half-a-score 
Mile-enders got up as Highlanders and 
Shivering in kilts; -the tailors escaped 
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from their jailers, passing for sailors, — 
defiled before the door of Mrs. J.’s nur- 
sery of loyalty and propriety. On the 
Helot principle, the girls were allowed a 
furtive peep at the show of “tinkers and 
shopkeepers’ apprentices.” “One of the 
hired carriages stopped opposite, contain- 
ing,” writes one, “some /adies and gentle- 
men, whose footman took from his pocket 
a bottle and one glass — it appeared like 
malt liquor of some kind. When he had 
poured it out, he presented it to the ladies, 
who, without any ceremony, drank, and 
appeared to enjoy it. Then the proces- 
sion moved on, and the bottle was again 
placed in the footman’s pocket.” In spite 
of teaching and warning, however, Radi- 
calism found its way to a guondam pupil. 
It is touching to read how keenly the de- 
sertion is felt : — 


I have myself met with a sore vexation —no 
less than of having one of my late pupils 
disgrace herself by going to Brandenburgh 
House, where some address was presented to 
the poor queen. Little did I expect that a 
young person (of whose heart and understand- 
ing I had so good an opinion) would so soon 
forget the sentiments inculcated upon her 
whilst under my roof, as within a few months 
after quitting it to join a tag-rag and bob-tail 
rabble, consisting, in spite of satin gowns and 
ostrich-plumes, of every variety of vulgarity 
and disreputability. Having identified her- 
self with such, she has rejected and forfeited 
my esteem, and therefore I can never see her 
again with pleasure. Had it been from com- 
pulsion, I should have acquitted her; but her 
parents, whatever may be their politics, are 
too indulgent not to have excused her going, 
had she felt a repugnance to it. 


We extract such passages to show the 
influence aimed at, and in most cases 
secured. Mrs. J. was an influence in a 
sense it would be difficult for‘a school- 
mistress to be now. The personal char- 
acter was a power, and one that extended 
itself beyond the period of direct contact. 
Thus she has views on the position of 
woman as subordinate out of her own 
province, and had a test by which to gauge 
a pupil’s intellectual cultivation. It was 
enough if she could have appreciated and 
enjoyed Dr. Johnson’s society, and been 
by him thought worthy of it. She fears 
that her pupil is too ambitious of intel- 
lectual distinctions, and warns her that 


the acquirement of knowledge is delightful 
within proper limits, beyond which it becomes 
vanity and vexation of spirit. To be learned, 
a genius, or in any way a prodigy, I account 
to be a misfortune to a female, as it removes 
her from her natural sphere. Providence has 





endowed each sex with the faculties requisite 
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to perform the respective duties assigned to 
it, and successfully ordained that from the 
right fulfilment of these, happiness shall re- 
sult. Had a third order been necessary, 
doubtless one would have been created, a mid- 
way kind of being. A woman, therefore, 
striving to transform herself into such, is at 
the best unproductive of good, and in most 
instances only makes herself discontented. 


It is of course observable that the sub- 
ordination of the sex in no way interferes 
with the good lady’s value for her own 
opinion on large questions. We give the 
passage as good sense still in its measure, 
and asa sign of the clash between eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century ideas then 
beginning to be felt. For this repression 
of genius as unwomanly, though belong- 
ing to the ideas of the time, was giving 
way under the new currents of thought 
rising to the surface of society. In letters 
dating some ten years later, from the other 
specimen schoolmistress whose corre- 
spondence we have access to, younger in 
character as well as in age, we find a long- 
ing for originality as something above 
mere powers of gaining knowledge. In 
speaking of a young woman distinguished 
for her acquirements, her criticism is that 
she has little of the cleverness for which 
she gets such credit. 


I know her well. I know she is not gifted 
as she passes for being. Industry and mem- 
ory, with all her life devoted to effect what 
these can do, have done much; but no com- 
pass of mind, no powers to investigate and 
combine, no one original idea—always the 
mere copyist. 


This, we see, is a governess who would 
not allow freshness and originality in a 
pupil to escape her, nor fail to cultivate it 
when detected. But in her rules she is, 
like Mrs. J., strongly against display, 
though not so distinct in wording. “Young 
things should trust more to their carriage 
than to finery; the less remarkable the 
bonnet the better, the less ribbon the bet- 
ter,’?—and so on. And of show, off in 
another field: “If any dare tell you I 
cultivate a passion for display and showing 
blue, do me the justice to correct them by 
word as well as by deed.” What we ob- 
serve in these letters is the distinctly 
feminine ideal in the mind of all the writ- 
ers. Dress, language, manners, all have 
the ladylike in view. No lady could travel 
without an escort. This difficulty consti- 
tutes one of the troubles and expenses of 
the time. On one occasion it was planned 
that two brothers were to take charge of 
their respective sisters and travel home 
together. “ Willcallsit great fun,” writes 
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his fastidious sister. “Though we do not 
use that word, perhaps we feel the same 
thing.” Any approach to slang was for- 
bidden to the cultivated girlhood of that 
period; and fu, it seems, was not free 
from the charge of keeping low compan 
— the critics of the previous century tell 
ing inferior authors that they mistook 
vulgarity for ease, fun for humor, and 
pertness for wit. It was the time when 
language as well as dress had to be 
distinctly feminine — when neither fore- 
saw the rough-and-ready uses to which 
they would one day be turned. Certainly 
the convenience of an independent work- 
a-day existence was then little consulted 
in costume. The contrast between the 
head-gear of that time and this, represents 
at one glance the change that has come 
over things. “ Bonnets,” writes the same 
Will, reporting London fashion, “ are about 
the size of the top of a post-chaise.” At 
any rate, thus overshadowed, no girl would 
be mistaken for her brother, which she 
can easily be now, with hands in her coat- 
pockets, and a hat the facsimile of his own, 
as she fits herself out for all sports and all 
weathers. All publicity was felt, not so 
much unfeminine, as impossible. The 
distinction between private and profes- 
sional life was one not conceivably to be 
got over by the women of the home life 
and the social circle. The English char- 
acter was supposed incapable, except 
under professional training, of throwing 
aside its natural reserve. In the letters 
before us we find a pupil describing to 
her sister her singing-lessons, and the 
master’s difficulties under this insular in- 
firmity. “S—— is an invaluable master, 
though a most conceited creature. His 
accompaniments are the most delightful I 
ever heard, which he performs with the 
greatest ease. He complains without 
ceasing of the want of feeling in the En- 
glish iin, and endeavors in vain to 
make us smile and sigh and look sad in 
the proper places.” This sort of sheep- 
ishness here disclosed is combated in our 
whole modern system of life as well as 
education, and with considerable success. 
We may have seemed desultory to our 
readers, but we can assure them that we 
have never lost sight of our opening dis- 
tinction between the two meanings of the 
word education. We have gone through 
some varieties of it; all—the training of 
manners, the discipline of deportment, the 
old quaint ceremonials, the restraints of 
silence, the decorums of polite society, the 
curtsies and obeisances of the humbler 
classes, the deference of the young towards 
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the old, the observance of children for 
their parents, the severities of home rule, 
the long practice and self-restraint neces- 
sary to success and full enjoyment even 
of the favorite recreation, — all impl 
training more or less painful and labori- 
ous; a never-relaxed vigilance in the 
teacher — docility, patience, and self-com- 
mand in the learner. Our survey tends 
to the conclusion that at no time have 
manners been so left to form themselves 
as now. We hear of people forgetting 
their manners, but some of our youth stand 
in danger of never learning them. While 
so great a point is made of thoroughness 
in all other learning, the mere ABC 
grounding of manners threatens to be left 
untaught. It seems supposed that, given 
so much intellectual culture, boys and 
girls, by the mere process of growing old, 
turn into polite, considerate men and 
women. We do not believe it. Many 
arts and sciences are more easily acquired 
late in life than a good manner. If peo- 
ple are to behave well, they must be early 
taught to behave —a practice that de- 
mands unceasing sacrifices of minute per- 
sonal liking to the general pleasure and 
convenience. 

Lately hints have been thrown out that 


in certain high circles high breeding is 


going out of vogue. Wedo not fly at such 
igh game, especially as culture of mind is 
there alleged to be as much neglected as 
refinement of manner. It is the classes 
with whom thoroughness of knowledge is 
felt of such supreme importance, who need 
to be sometimes reminded that, in inter- 
course with his fellows, it is, after all, man- 
ners that make the man. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WILL O’ THE MILL. 


THE PLAIN AND THE STARS. 


THE mill where Will lived with his 
adopted parents stood in a falling valley 
between pine woods and great mountains. 
Above, hill after hill soared upwards until 
they soared out of the depth of the hardi- 
est timber, and stood naked against the 
sky. Some way up, a long grey village lay 
like a seam or a rag of vapor on a wooded 
hillside; and when the wind was favora- 
ble, the sound of the church bells would 
drop down, thin and silvery, to Will. Be- 
low, the valley grew ever steeper and 
steeper, and at the same time widened out 
on either hand; and from an eminence 
beside the mill it was possible to see its 
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whole length and away beyond it over a 
wide plain, where the river turned and 
shone, and moved on from city to city on 
its voyage towards the sea. It chanced 
that over this valley there lay a pass into a 
neighboring kingdom; so that, quiet and 
rural as it was, the road that ran along 
beside the river was a high thoroughfare 
between two splendid and powerful socie- 
ties. All through the summer, travelling 
carriages came crawling up, or went plung- 
ing briskly downwards past the mill; and 
as it happened that the other side was very 
much easier of ascent, the path was not 
much frequented, except by people going 
in one direction; and of all the carriages 
that Will saw go by, five-sixths were 
plunging briskly downwards and only one- 
sixth crawling up. Much more was this 
the case with oot-passengers. All the 
light-footed tourists, all the pedlars laden 
with strange wares, were tending down- 
ward like the river that accompanied their 
path. Nor was this all; for when Will 
was yet a child a disastrous war arose over 
a great part of the world. The newspa- 
pers were full of defeats and victories, the 
earth rang with cavalry hoofs, and often 
for days together and for miles around the 
coil of battle terrified good people from 
their labors in the field. Of all this, noth- 
ing was heard for a long time in the 
valley ; but at last one of the commanders 
pushed an army over the pass by forced 
marches, and for three days horse and 
foot, cannon and tumbril, drum and stand- 
ard, kept pouring downward past the 
mill. All day the child stood and 
watched them on their passage —the 
rhythmical stride, the pale, unshaven faces 
tanned about the eyes, the discolored regi- 
mentals and the tattered flags, filled him 
with a sense of weariness, pity, and won- 
der; and all night long, after he was in 
bed, he could hear the cannon pounding 
and the feet trampling, and the great arma- 
ment sweeping onward and downward 
past the mill. No one in the valley ever 
heard the fate of the expedition, for they 
lay out of the way of gossip in those troub- 
lous times; but Will saw one thing plain- 
ly —that not a man returned. Whither 
had they all gone? Whither went: all the 
tourists and pedlars with strange wares? 
whither all the brisk barouches with ser- 
vants in the dicky? whither the water of 
the stream, ever coursing downward and 
ever renewed from above? Even the 
wind blew oftener down the valley, and 
carried the dead leaves along with it in 
the fall. It seemed like a great conspir- 
acy of things animate and inanimate ; they 
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all went downward, fleetly and gaily down- 
ward, and only he, it seemed, remained 
behind, like a stock upon the wayside. It 
sometimes made him glad when he no- 
ticed how the fishes kept their heads up 
stream. They, at least, stood faithfully by 
him, while all else was posting downward 
to the unknown world. 

One evening he asked the miller 
where the river went. 

“It goes down the valley,” answered 
he, “and turns a power of mills — six- 
score mills, they say, from here to Unter- 
deck — and it none the wearier after all. 
And then it goes out into the lowlands, and 
waters the great corn country, and runs 
through a sight of fine cities (so they say), 
where kings live all alone in great palaces, 
with a sentry walking up and down before 
the door. And it goes under bridges with 
stone men upon them, looking down and 
smiling so curious at the water, and living 
folks leaning their elbows on the wall and 
looking over too. And then it goes on 
and on, and down through marshes and 
sands, until at last it falls into the sea, 
where the ships are that bring parrots and 
tobacco from the Indies. Ay, it has a 


long trot before it as it goes swinging over 
our weir, bless its heart 


19 

“ And what is the sea?” asked Will. 

“The sea!” cried the miller. “ Lord 
help us all, itis the greatest thing God 
made! That is where all the water in 
the world runs down into a great salt lake. 
There it lies, as flat as my hand and as 
innocent-like as a child; but they do say 
when the wind blows it gets up into water 
mountains bigger than any of ours, and 
swallows down great ships bigger than our 
mill, and makes such a roaring that you 
can hear it miles away upon the land. 
There are great fish in it five times bigger 
than a bull, and one old serpent as lon 
as our river and as old as all the world, 
with Whiskers like a man, and a crown of 
silver on her head.” 

Will thought he had never heard any- 
thing like this, and he kept on asking 

uestion after question about the world 
that lay away down the river, with all its 
perils and marvels, until the old miller be- 
came quite interested himself, and at last 
took him by the hand and led him on to 
the hilltop that overlooks the valley and 
the plain. The sun was near setting, and 
hung low down in a cloudless sky. 
Everything was defined and glorified in 
golden light. Will had never seen so 

eat an expanse of country in his life; 

e stood and gazed with all his eyes. He 
could see the cities, and the woods. and 
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fields, and the bright curves of the river, 
and far away to where the rim of the plain 
trenched along the shining heavens. An 
overmastering emotion seized upon the 
boy, soul and body; his heart beat so 
thickly that he could not breathe; the 
scene swam before his eyes; the sun 
seemed to wheel round and round, and 
throw off strange shapes as it turned, 
which disappeared with the rapidity of 
thought, and were succeeded by others. 
Some of these were like gigantic and 
shadowy birds, and some like contorted 
and gesticulating men, who vanished be- 
fore they had time to complete a single 
gesture. Will covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into a violent fit of tears ; 
and the poor miller, sadly disappointed 
and perplexed, saw nothing better for it 
than to take him up in his arms and carry 
him home in silence. 

From that day forward Will was full of 
new hopes and longings. Something kept 
tugging at his heartstrings; the running 
water carried his desires along with it as — 
he dreamed over its fleeting surface; the 
wind, as it ran over innumerable tree- 
tops, hailed him with encouraging words ; 
branches beckoned downwards; the open 
road, as it shouldered round the angles 
and went turning and vanishing fast and 
faster down the valley, tortured him with 
its solicitations. He spent long whiles 
on the eminence, looking down the river- 
shed and abroad on the fat lowlands, and 
watched the clouds that travelled forth 
upon the sluggish wind and trailed their 
purple shadows on the plain; or he would 
linger by the wayside, and follow the car- 
riages with his eyes as they rattled down- 
ward by the river. It did not matter what 
it was; everything that went that way, 
were it cloud or carriage, bird or brown 
water in the stream, he felt his heart flow 
out after it in an ecstasy of longing. 

We are told by men of science that all 
the ventures of mariners on the sea, all 
that countermarching of tribes and races 
that confounds old Newey with its dust 
and rumor, sprang from nothing more 
abstruse than the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and a certain natural instinct for 
cheap rations. To any one thinking deep- 
ly, this will seem a dull and pitiful explana- 
tion. The tribes that came swarming out 
of the north and east, if they were indeed 
pressed onward from behind by others, 
were drawn at the same time by the mag- 
netic influence of the south and west. 
The fame of other lands had reached 
them; the name of the eternal city rang 
in their ears; they were not colonists, but 
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pilgrims ; they travelled towards wine and 
gold and sunshine, but their hearts were 
set on something higher. That divine un- 
rest, that old stinging trouble of humanit 

that makes all high achievements and all 
miserable failure; the same that spread 
wings with Icarus, the same that sent 
Columbus into the desolate Atlantic, in- 
spired and supported these barbarians on 
their perilous march. There is one legend 
which profoundly represents their spirit, 
of how a flying party of these wanderers 
encountered a very old man shod with 
iron. The old man asked them whither 
they were’ going; and they answered with 
one voice: “To the eternal city!” He 
looked upon them gravely. “I have 
sought it,” he said, “over the most part 
of the world. Three such pairs as I now 
carry on my feet have I worn out upon 
this pilgrimage, and now the fourth is 
growing slender underneath my steps. 
And all this while I have not found the 
place.” And he turned and went his own 
way alone, leaving them astonished. 

And yet this would scarcely parallel the 
intensity of Will’s feeling for the plain. 
If he could only go far enough out there, 
he felt as if his eyesight would be purged 
and clarified, as if his hearing would grow 
more delicate, and his very breath would 
come and go with luxury. He was trans- 

lanted and withering where he was; he 
ay in a strange country and was sick for 
home. Bit by bit, he pieced together 
broken notions of the world below: of 
the river, ever moving and growing until 
it sailed forth into the majestic ocean ; of 
the cities, full of brisk and beautiful peo- 
ple, playing fountains, bands of music and 
marble palaces, and lighted up at night 
from end to end with artificial stars of 
gold; of the great churches, wise univer- 
sities, brave armies, and untold money 
lying stored in vaults; of the high-flying 
vice that moved in the sunshine, and the 
stealth and swiftness of midnight murder. 
I have said he was sick as if for home; 
but the figure is inadequate. He was like 
some one lying in twilight, formless pre- 
existeuce, and stretching out his hards 
lovingly towards many-colored, many- 
souuding life. It was no wonder he was 
unhappy, he would go and tell the fish: 
they were made for their life, wished for 
no more than worms and running water 
and a hole below a falling bank; ‘but he 
was differently constituted, full of desires 
and aspirations, itching at the fingers, lust- 
ing with the eyes, whom the whole varie- 
gated world could not satisfy with aspects. 
The true life, the true bright sunshine, lay 
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far out upon the plain. And oh! to see 
this sunlight once before he died! to 
move with a jocund spirit in that golden 
land! to hear the trained singers and 
sweet church-bells, and see the holida 
gardens! And O fish! he would cry, if 
you would only turn your noses oun 
stream, you could swim so easily into the 
fabled waters, and see the vast ships pass- 
ing over your head like clouds, and hear 
the great water-hills a music over 
you all day long! But the fish kept look- 
ing patiently in their own direction, until 
Will hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. 
Hitherto the traffic on the road had 
passed i Will, like something seenin a 
picture: he had perhaps exchanged salu- 
tations with a tourist, or caught sight of 
an old gentleman in a travelling cap at a 
carriage window; but for the most part it 
had been a mere symbol, which he con- 
templated from apart and with something 
of a superstitious feeling. A time came 
at last when this was to be changed. The 
miller, who was a greedy man in his way, 
and never forewent an opportunity of hon- 
est profit, turned the mill-house into a little 
wayside inn, and, several pieces of good 
fortune falling in opportunely, built stables 
and got the position of postmaster on the 
road. It now became Will’s duty to wait 
upon people, as they sat to break their 
fasts in the little arbor at the top of the 
mill-garden; and you may be sure that he 
kept his ears open, and learned many new 
things about the outside world as he 
brought the omelette or the wine. Nay, 
he would often get into conversation with 
single guests, and by adroit questions and 
polite attention, not only gratify his own 
curiosity, but win the good-will of the trav- 
ellers. Many complimented the old couple 
on their serving-boy; and a professor was 
eager to take him away with him, and 
have him properly educated in the plain. 
The miller and his wife were 4 
astonished and even more pleased. They 
thought it a very good thing that they 
should have opened theirinn. “ You see,” 
the old man would remark, “he has a 
kind: of talent for a publican; he never 
would have made anything else !” and so 
life wagged on in the valley, with high satis- 
faction to all concerned Lut Will. Every 
carriage that left the inn-door seemed to 
take a part of him away with it; and when 
people jestingly offered him a lift he could 
with difficulty command his emotion. 
Night after night he would dream that he 
was awakened by flustered servants, and 
that a splendid equipage waited at the 
door to carry him down into the plain; 














night after night, until the dream, which 
had seemed all jollity to him at first, began 
to take on a color of avity, and the noc- 
turnal summons and waiting equipage 
occupied a place in his mind as something 
to be both feared and hoped for. 

One day, when Will was about sixteen, 
a fat young man arrived at sunset to pass 
the night. He was a contented-looking 
fellow, with a'‘jolly eye, and carried a knap- 
sack. While dinner was preparing, he 
sat in the arbor to read a book; but as 
soon as he had begun to observe Will, the 
book was laid aside; he was plainly one 
of those who prefer living people to people 
made of ink and paper. Will, on his part, 
although he had not been much interested 
in the stranger at first sight, soon began 
to take a great deal of pleasure in his talk, 
which was full of good nature and good 
sense, and at last conceived a great re- 
spect for his character and wisdom. They 
sat quite far into the night; and about 
two in the morning Will opened his heart 
to the young man, and told him how he 
longed to leave the valley, and what bright 
hopes he had connected with the cities of 
the plain. The young man whistled, and 
then broke into a smile. 

“ My young friend,” he remarked, “ you 
are a very curious little fellow to be sure, 
and wish a great many things which you 
will never get. Why, you would feel 
quite ashamed if you knew how the little 
fellows in these fairy cities of yours are 
all after the same sort of nonsense, and 
keep breaking their hearts to get up into 
the mountains. And let me tell you, 
those who go down into the plains area 
very short while there before they wish 
themselves heartily back again. The air 
is not so light nor so pure; nor is the sun 
any brighter. As for the beautiful men 
and women, you would see many of them 
in rags and many of them deformed with 
horrible disorders; anda city is so hard 
a place for people who are poor and sen- 
sitive that many choose to die by their 
own hand.” 

“You must think me very simple,” 
answered Will. “ Although I have never 
been out of this valley, believe me, I have 
used my eyes, I know how one thing lives 
on another; for instance, how the fish 
hangs in the eddy to catch his fellows; 
and the shepherd, who makes so pretty a 
picture carrying home the lamb, is only 
carrying it home for dinner. I do not ex- 
pect to find all things a in your cities. 
That is not what troubles me; it might 


have been that once upon a time; but 


although I live here always, I have asked 
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many questions and learned a great deal 
in these last years, and certainly enough 
to cure me of my old fancies. But you 
would not have me die like a dog and not 
see all that is to be seen, and do all that a 
man can do, let it be good or evil? you 
would not have me spend all my days be- 
tween this road here and the river, and 
not so much as make a motion to be up 
and live my life? I would rather die out 
of hand,” he cried, “than linger on as I 
am doing.” 

“ Thousands of people,” said the young 
man, “live and die like you, and are none 
the less happy.” 

“Ah!” said Will, “if there are thou- 
sands who would like, why should not one 
of them have my place?” 

It was quite dark ; there was a hangin 
lamp in the arbor which lit up the table an 
the faces of the speakers; and along the 
arch, leaves upon the trellis stood out illu- 
minated against the night sky, a pattern of 
transparent green upon a dusky purple. 
The fat young man rose, and taking Will 
by the arm, led him out under the open 
heavens, 

“ Did you ever look at the stars?” he 
asked, pointing upwards. 

“ Often and often,” answered Will. 

“ And do you know what they are?” 

“I have fancied many things. Are 
they eyes?” 

“ They are worlds like ours,” answered 
the young man. “Some of them less; 
many of them a million times greater ; and 
some of the least sparkles that you see 
are not only worlds, but whole clusters of 
worlds turning about each other in the 
midst of space. We do not know what 
there may be in any of them; perhaps 
the answer to all our difficulties or the 
cure of all our sufferings: and yet we can 
never reach them; not all the skill of the 
craftiest of men can fit out a ship for the 
nearest of these our neighbors, nor would 
the life of the most aged suffice for such 
a journey. When a great battle has been 
lost or a dear friend is dead, when we 
are hipped or in high spirits, there they 
are unweariedly shining overhead. We 
may stand down here, a whole army of us 
together, and shout until we break our 
hearts, and not a whisper reaches them. 
We may climb the highest mountain, and 
we are no nearer them. All we can dois 
to stand down here in the garden and take 
off our hats ; the starshine lights,upon our 
heads, and where mine is a little bald, I 
daresay you can see it glisten in the dark- 
ness. The mountain and the mouse, — 
that is like to be all we shall ever have to 











do with Arcturus or Aldebaran. Can 

ou apply a parable?” he added, laying 
his hand upon Will’s shoulder. “It is not 
the same thing as a reason, but usually 
vastly more convincing.” 

Will hung his head a little, and then 
raised it once more to heaven. The stars 
seemed to expand and emit a sharper bril- 
liancy; and as he kept turning his eyes 
higher and higher, they seemed to increase 
in multitude under his gaze. 

“I see,” he said, turning to the young 
man. “ Weare ina rat-trap.” 

“ Something of that size. Did you ever 
see a squirrel turning in a cage? and an- 
other squirrel sitting philosophically over 
his nuts? I needn’t ask you which of 
them looked more of a fool.” 


THE PARSON’S MARJARIE, 


AFTER some years, the old people died, 
both in one winter, very carefully tended 
by their adopted son, and very quietly 
mourned when they were gone. People 
who had heard of his roving fancies sup- 
posed he would hasten to sell the property, 
and go down the river to push his for- 
tunes. But there was never any sign of 
such an intention on the part of Will. 
On the contrary, he had the inn set on a 
better footing, and hired a couple of ser- 
vants to assist him in carrying it on; and 
there he settled down, a kind, talkative, 
inscrutable young man, six feet three in 
his stockings, with an iron constitution 
and a friendly voice. He soon began to 
take rank in the district as a bit of an odd- 
ity: it was not much to be wondered at 
from the first, for he was always full of 
notions, and kept calling the plainest com- 
mon sense in question; but what most 
raised the report upon him was the odd 
circumstance of his courtship with the 
parson’s Marjarie. 

The parson’s Marjarie was a lass about 
nineteen, when Will would be about thirty ; 
well enough looking, and much better edu- 
cated than any other girl in that part of 
the country, as became her parentage. 
She held her head very high, and had 
already refused several offers of marriage 
with a grand air, which had got her hard 
names among the neighbors. For all that, 
she was a good girl, and one that would 
have made any man well contented. 

Will had never seen much of her; for 
although the church and parsonage were 
only two miles from his own door, he was 
never known to go there but on Sundays. 
It chanced, however, that the parsonage fell 
into disrepair, and had to be dismantled ; 
and the parson and his daughter took lodg- 
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ings fora month or so, on very much re- 
duced terms, at Will’s inn. Now, what 
with the inn, and the mill, and the old 
miller’s savings, our friend was a man of 
substance ; and besides that, he had a 
name for good temper and shrewdness, 
which make a capital portion in marriage; 
and so it was currently gossipped, among 
their ill-wishers, that the parson and his 
daughter had not chosen their temporary 
lodging with their eyes shut. Will was 
about the last man in the world to be 
cajoled or frightened into marriage. You 
had only to look into his eyes, limpid and 
still like pools of water, and yet with a sort 
of clear light that seemed to come from 
within, and you would understand at once 
that here was one who knew his own mind, 
and would stand to it immovably. Mar- 
jarie herself was no weakling, by her looks, 
with strong, steady eyes and a resolute 
and quiet bearing. It might be a ques- 
tion whether she was not Will’s match 
in steadfastness, after all, or which of 
them would rule the roast in marriage. 
But Marjarie had never given it a thought, 
and accompanied her father with the most 
unshaken innocence and unconcern. 

The season was still so early that Will’s 
customers were few and far between; but 
the lilacs were already flowering, and the 
weather was so mild that the party took 
dinner under the trellis, with the’ noise of 
the river in their ears and the woods 
ringing about them with the songs of 
birds. Will soon began to take a particu- 
lar pleasure in these dinners. The parson 
was rather a dull companion, with a habit 
of dozing at table; but nothing rude or 
cruel ever fell from his lips. And as for 
the parson’s daughter, she suited her sur- 
roundings with the best grace imaginable ; 
and whatever she said seemed so pat and 
pretty that Will conceived a great idea of 
her talents. He could see her face as 
she leaned forward, against a background 
of rising pine woods; her eyes shone 
peaceably ; the light lay around her hair 
like a kerchief; something that was hard- 
ly a smile rippled her pale cheeks, and 
Will could not contain himself from gaz- 
ing on her in an agreeable dismay. She 
looked, even in her quietest moments, so 
complete in herself, and so quick with 
life down to her finger tips and the very 
skirts of her dress, that the remainder of 
created things became no more than a blot 
by comparison ; and if Will glanced away 
from her to her surroundings, the trees 
looked inanimate and senseless, the clouds 
hung in heaven like dead things, and even 








the mountain-tops were disenchanted. The 
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whole valley could not compare in locks 
with this one girl. 

Will was always observant in the society 
of his fellow-creatures; but his observa- 
tion became almost painfully eager in the 
case of Marjarie. He listened to all she 
uttered, and read her eyes, at the same 
time, for the unspoken commentary. 
Many kind, simple and sincere speeches 
found an echo in his heart. He became 
conscious of a soul beautifully poised upon 
itself, nothing doubting, nothing desiring, 
clothed in peace. It was not possible to 
separate her thoughts from her appear- 
ance. The turn of her wrist, the still 
sound of her voice, the light in her eyes, 
the lines of her body, fell in tune with her 
grave and gentle words, like the accom- 
paniment that sustains and harmonizes the 
voice of the singer. Her influence was 
one thing, not to be divided or discussed, 
only to be felt with gratitude and joy. To 
Will her presence recalled something of 
his childhood, and the thought of her took 
its place in his mind beside that of 
dawn, of running water, and of the ear- 
liest violets and lilacs. It is the prop- 
erty of things seen for the first time, or 
for the first time after long, like the flow- 
ers in spring, to reawaken in us the sharp 
edge of sense and that impression of mystic 
strangeness which otherwise passes out of 
life with the coming of years ; but the sight 
of a loved face is what renews a man’s 
character from the fountain upwards. 

One day after dinner, Will took a stroll 
among the firs: a grave beatitude pos- 
sessed him from top to toe; and he kept 
smiling to himself and the landscape as 
he went. The river ran between the step- 
ping-stones with a pretty wimple; a bird 
sang loudly in the wood; the hilltops 
looked immeasurably high, and as he 
glanced at them from time to time, seemed 
to contemplate his movements with a be- 
neficent but awful curiosity. His way 
took him to the eminence which over- 
looked the plain; and there he sat down 
upon a stone, and fell into deep and pleas- 
ant thought. The plain lay abroad with 
its cities and silver river; everything was 
asleep, except a great eddy of birds which 
kept rising and falling and going round 
and round in the blue air. He repeated 
Marjarie’s name aloud, and the sound of 
it gratified his ear. He shut his eyes, and 
her image sprang up before him, quietly 
luminous and attended with good thoughts. 
The river — run forever ; the birds fly 
higher and higher till they touched the 
stars. He saw it was empty bustle after 
all; for here, without stirring a foot, wait- 
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ing patiently in his own narrow valley, he 
also had attained the better sunlight. 

The next day, Will made a sort of dec- 
laration across the dinner-table, while the 
parson was filling his pipe. : 

“Miss Marjarie,” he said, “I never 
knew any one I| liked so well as you. I 
am mostly a cold, unkindly sort of man; 
not from want of heart, but out of strange- 
ness in my ways of thinking; and people 
seem far away from me. ’Tis as if there 
were a circle round me, which kept every 
one out but you; I can hear the others talk- 
ing and laughing; but you come quite 
close. Maybe, this is disagreeable to 
you?” he asked. 

Marjarie made no answer. 

“ Speak up, girl,” said the parson. 

“ Nay, now,” returned Will, “ I wouldn’t 
press her, parson. I feel tongue-tied my- 
self, who am not used to it; and she’s a 
woman, and little more than a child, when 
allis said. But for my part, as far as I 
can understand what people mean by it, I 
fancy I must be what they call in love. I 
do not wish to be held as committing my- 
self; for I may be wrong; but that is how 
I believe things are with me. And if 
Miss Marjarie should feel any otherwise 
on her part, mayhap she would be so kind 
as shake her head.” 

Marjarie was silent, and gave no sign 
that she had heard. 

“ How is that, parson?” asked Will. 

“ The girl must speak,” replied the par- 
son, laying down his pipe. “ Here’s our 
neighbor who says he loves you, Madge. 
Do you love him, ay or no?” 

“] think I do,” said Marjarie, faintly. 

“Well, then, that’s all that could be 
wished!” cried Will heartily. And he 
took her hand across the table, and held it 
a moment in both of his with great satis- 
faction. 

“You must marry,” observed the parson, 
replacing his pipe in his mouth. 

“Ts that the right thing to do, think 
you?” demanded Will. 

“ It is indispensable,” said the parson. 

“Very well,” replied the wooer. 

Two or three days passed away with 
great delight to Will, although a bystander 
might scarce have found it out. He con- 
tinued to take his meals opposite Marja- 
rie, and to talk with her and gaze upon her 
in her father’s presence; but he made no 
attempt to see her alone, nor in any other 
way —— his conduct towards her from 
what it had been since the et 
Perhaps the girl was a little disappointed, 
and perhaps not unjustly; and yet if it 
had been enough to be always in the 
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thoughts of another person, and so per- 
vade and alter his whole life, she might 
have been thoroughly contented. For she 
was never out of Will’s mind for an in- 
stant. He sat over the stream, and 
watched the dust of the eddy, and the 
poised fish, and straining weeds; he wan- 
dered out alone into the purple even, with 
all the blackbirds piping round him in the 
wood ; he rose early in the morning, and 
saw the sky turn from grey to gold, and 
the light leap upon the hilltops; and all 
the while he kept wondering if he had 
never seen such things before, or how it 
was that they should look so different now. 
The sound of his own mill-wheel, or of 
the wind among the trees, confounded and 
charmed his heart. The most enchanting 
thoughts presented themselves unbidden 
in his mind. He was so happy that he 
could not sleep at night, and so restless 
that he could hardly sit still out of her 
company. And yet it seemed as if he 
avoided her rather than sought her out. 

One day, as he was coming home from 
a ramble, Will found Marjarie in the gar- 
den picking flowers; and as he came up 
with her, slackened his pace and contin- 
ued walking rd her side. 

“You like flowers,” he said. 

“Indeed I love them dearly,” she re- 
“ Do you?” 


plied. 
“ Why, no,” said he, “not so much. 
They are a very small affair, when all is 


done. I can fancy people caring for them 
greatly, but not doing as you are just now.” 

“ How?” she asked, pausing and look- 
ing up at him. 

“ Plucking them,” said he. “They are 
a deal better off where they are, and look 
a deal prettier, if you go to that.” 

“1 wish to have them for my own,” she 
answered, “to carry them near my heart, 
and keep them in my room. They tempt 
me when they grow here; they seem to 
say, ‘Come and do something with us;’ 
but once I have cut them and put them 
by, the charm is laid, and I can look at 
them with quite an easy heart.” 

“You wish to possess them,” replied 
Will, “in order to think no more about 
them. It’s a bit like killing the goose with 
the golden eggs. It’s a bit like what I 
wished to do when I wasa boy. Because 
I had a fancy for looking out over the 
plain, I wished to go down there — where 
I couldn’t look out over it any longer. 
Was not that fine reasoning? Dear, dear, 
if they -_ thought of it, all the world 
would do like me; and you would let your 
flowers alone, just as I stay up here in the 
mountains.” Suddenly he broke off sharp. 
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“ By the Lord!” hecried. And when she 
asked him what was wrong, he turned the 
question off, and walked away into the 
house with rather a humorous expression 
of face. 

He was silent at table; and after the 
night had fallen and the stars had come 
out overhead, he walked up and down for 
hours in the courtyard and garden with an 
uneven pace. There was still a light in the 
window of Marjarie’s room: one little ob- 
long patch of orange in a world of dark blue 
hills and silver starlight. Will’s mind ran 
a great deal on the window; but his 
thoughts were not very lover-like. * There 
she is in her room,” he thought, “and 
there are the stars overhead: a blessing 
upon both!” Both were good influences 
in his life; both soothed and braced him 
in his profound contentment with the 
world. And what more should he desire 
with either? The fat young man and his 
counsels were so present to his mind, that 
he threw back his head, and putting his 
hands before his mouth, shouted aloud to 
the populous heavens. Whether from the 
position of. his head or the sudden strain 
of the exertion, he seemed to see a mo- 
mentary shock among the stars, and a dif- 
fusion of frosty light pass from one to 
another along the sky. At the same in- 
stant, a corner of the blind was lifted and 
lowered again atonce. He laughed a loud 
ho-ho. “One and another!” thought 
Will. “The stars tremble, and the blind 
goes up. Why, before Heaven, what a 
great magician I mustbe! Now if I were 
only a fool, should not I be in a pretty 
way?” And he went off to bed, chuck- 
ling to himself: “If I were only a fool!” 

The next morning pretty early, he saw 
her once more in the garden, and sought 
her out. 

“TI have been thinking about getting 
married,” he began abruptly; “and after 
having turned it all over, I have made up 
my mind it’s not worth while.” 

She turned upon him for a single mo- 
ment; but his radiant, kindly appearance 
would, under the circumstances, have dis- 
concerted an angel, and she looked down 
again upon the ground in silence. He 
could see her tremble. 

“ T hope you don’t mind,” he went on, a 
little taken aback. “ You ought not. I 
have turned it all over, and upon my soul 
there’s nothing in it. We should never 
be one whit nearer than we are just now, 
and, if Iam a wise man, nothing like so 
happy.” 

“Jt is unnecessary to go round about 
with me,” she said. “I very well remem- 





ber that you refused to commit yourself; 
and now that I see you were mistaken, and 
in reality have never cared for me, I can 
only feel sad that I have been so far mis- 
led.” : 

“I ask your pardon,” said Will stoutly ; 
“you do not understand my meaning. As 
to whether I have ever loved you or not, I 
must leave that to others, But for one 
thing, my feeling is not changed; and for 
another, you may make it your boast that 
you have made my whole life and charac- 
ter something different from what they 
were. I mean what I say; noless. I do 
not think getting married is worth while. 
I would rather you went on living with 
your father, so that I could walk over and 
see you once, or maybe twice a week, as 
people go to church, and then we should 
both be all the happier between whiles. 
That’s my notion; but I'll marry you if 
you will,” he added. 

“Do you know that you are insulting 
me?” she broke out. 

“Not I, Marjarie,” said he; “if there 
is anything in a clear conscience, not I. I 
offer you all my heart’s best affection; you 
can take it or want it, though I suspect it’s 
beyond either your power or mine to 
change what has once been done, and set 
me fancy-free. I'll marry you, if you like; 
but I tell you again and again, it’s not 
worth while, and we had best stay friends. 
Though I am a quiet man I have noticed 
a heap of things in my life. Trust in me, 
and take things as I propose; or, if you 
don’t like that, say the word, and I’ll marry 
you out of hand.” 

There was a considerable pause, and 
Will, who began to feel uneasy, began to 
grow angry in consequence. 

“It seems you are too proud to say your 
mind,” he said. “Believe me, that’s a 
pity. Avclean shrift makes simple living. 
Can a man be more downright or honor- 
able to a woman than I have been? I 
have said my say, and given you your 
choice. Do you want me to — you? 
or will you take my friendship, as I think 
best? or have you had enough of me for 
good? Speak out for the dear God’s 
sake! You know your father told you a 

irl should speak her mind in these af- 
irs.” 

She seemed to recover herself at that, 
turned without a word, walked rapidly 
through the garden, and disappeared into 
the house, leaving Will in some confusion 
as tothe result. He walked up and down 
the garden, whistling softly to himself. 
Sometimes he stopped and contemplated 
the sky and hilltops; sometimes he went 
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down to the tail of the weir and sat there, 
looking foolishly into the water. All this 
dubiety and perturbation was so foreign to 
his nature and the life which he had reso- 
lutely chosen for himself, that he began 
to regret Marjarie’s arrival. “ After all,” 
he thought, “I was as happy as a man 
need be. I could come down here and 
watch my fishes all day long if I wanted: 
I was as settled and contented as my old 
mill.” 

Marjarie came down to dinner, looking 
very trim and quiet; and no sooner were 
all three at table than she made her father 
a speech, with her eyes fixed upon her 
plate, but showing no other sign of em- 
barrassment or distress. 

“ Father,” she began, “ Mr. Will and I 
have been talking things over. We see 
that we have each made a mistake about 
our feelings, and he has agreed, at my 
request, to give up all idea of marriage, 
and be no more than my very good friend, 
as in the past. You see, there is no 
shadow of a quarrel, and, indeed, I hope 
we shall see a great deal of him in the 
future, for his visits will always be wel- 
come in our house. Of course, father, 
you will know best, but perhaps we should 
do better to leave Mr. Will’s house for the 
present. I believe, after what has passed, 
we should hardly be agreeable inmates for 
some days.” 

Will, who had commanded himself with 
difficulty from the first, broke out upon 
this into an inarticulate noise, and raised 
one hand with an appearance of real dis- 
may, as if he were about to interfere and 
contradict. But she checked him at once, 
looking up at him with a swift glance and 
an angry flush upon her cheek. 

“You will perhaps have the good grace,” 
she said, “to let me explain these matters 
for myself.” 

Will was put entirely out of countenance 
by her expression and the ring of her 
voice. He held his peace, concluding that 
there were some things about this girl be- 
yond his comprehension, in which he was 
exactly right. 

The poor parson was quite crestfallen. 
He tried to prove that this was no more 
than a true lovers’ tiff, which would pass 
off before night, and when he was dis- 
lodged from that position, he went on to 
argue that where there was no quarrel 
there could be no call for a separation ; for 
the good man liked both his entertainment 
and his host. Jt was curious to see how 
the girl managed them, saying little all 
the time, and that very quietly, and yet 
twisting them round her finger and insen- 
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sibly leading them wherever she would by 
feminine tact and generalship. It scarcely 
seemed to have been her doing —it seemed 
as if things had merely so fallen out— 
that she and her father took their depart- 
ure that same afternoon ina farm-cart, and 
went farther down the valley, to wait until 
their own house was ready for them in 
another hamlet. But Will had been ob- 
serving closely, and was well aware of her 
dexterity and resolution. When he found 
himself alone he had a great many curious 
matters to turn overin his mind. He was 
very sad and solitary, to begin with. All 
the interest had gone out of his life, and 
he might look up at the stars as long as 
he pleased, he somehow failed to find sup- 
port and consolation. And then he was 
in such a turmoil of spirit about Marjarie. 
He had been puzzled and irritated at her 
behavior, and yet he could not keep him- 
self from admiring it. He thought he 
recognized a fine, perverse angel in that 
still soul which he had never: hitherto sus- 
pected; and though he saw it was an in- 
fluence that would fit but ill with his own 
life of artificial calm, he could not keep 
himself from ardently desiring to possess 
it. Like a man who has lived among 
shadows and now meets the sun, he was 
both pained and delighted. 

As the days went forward he passed 
from one extreme to another; now plum- 
ing himself on the strength of his deter- 
mination, now despising his timid and silly 
caution. The former was, perhaps, the true 
thought of his heart, and represented the 
regular tenor of the man’s reflections; but 
the latter burst forth from time to time with 
an unruly violence, and then he would for- 
get all consideration, and go up and down 
his house and garden or walk among the 
fir woods like one who is beside himself 
with remorse. To equable, steady-minded 
Will this state of matters was intolerable; 
and he determined, at whatever cost, to 
bring it toanend. So, one warm summer 
afternoon he put on his best clothes, took 
a thorn switch in his hand, and set out 
down the valley by the river. As soon as 
he had taken his determination, he had re- 
gained at a bound his customary peace of 
heart, and he enjoyed the bright weather 
and the variety of the scene without any 
admixture of alarm or unpleasant eager- 
ness. It was nearly the same to him how 
the matter turned out. If she accepted 
him he would have to marry her this time, 
which perhaps was all for the best. If 
she refused him, he would have done his 
best, and might follow his own way in the 
future with an untroubled conscience. He 
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hoped, on the whole, she would refuse 
him; and then, again, as he saw the 
brown roof which sheltered her peeping 
through some willows at an angle of the 
stream, he was half inclined to reverse the 
wish, and more than half ashamed of him- 
self for this infirmity of purpose. 

Marjarie seemed glad to see him, and 
gave him her hand without affectation or 
delay. 

“T have been thinking about this mar- 
riage,” he began. 

“So have I,” she answered. “And I 
respect you more and more for a very wise 
man. You understood me better than I 
understood myself; and I am now quite 
certain that things are all for the best as 
they are.” 

“ At the same time,” — ventured Will. 

“You must be tired,” she interrupted. 
“ Take a seat and let me fetch you a glass 
of wine. The afternoon is so warm; and 
I wish you not to be displeased with your 
visit. You must come quite often; oncea 
week, if you can spare the time; I am 
always glad to see my friends.” 

“Oh, very well,” thought Will to him- 
self. “It appears I was right after all.” 
And he paid a very agreeable visit, walked 
home again in capital spirits, and gave 
himself no further concern about the mat- 
ter. 

For nearly three years, Will and Mar- 
jarie continued on these terms, seeing 
each other once or twice a week without 
any word of love between them; and for 
all that time I believe Will was nearly as 
happy as a man can be. He rather stinted 
himself the pleasure of seeing her; and 
he would often walk half way over to the 
parsonage, and then back again, as if to 
whet his appetite. Indeed there was one 
corner of the road, whence he could see 
the church spire wedged into a crevice of 
the valley between sloping fir woods, with 
a triangular snatch of plain by way of 
background, which he greatly affected asa 
place to sit and moralize in before return- 
ing homewards; and the peasants got so 
much into the habit of finding him there 
in the twilight, that they gave it the name 
of “ Will o’ the Mill’s Corner.” 

At the end of the three years, Marjarie 
played him a sad trick by suddenly mar- 
rying somebody else. Will kept his coun- 
tenance bravely, and merely remarked that, 
for as little as he knew of women, he had 
acted very prudently in not marrying her 
himself three years before. She plainly 
knew very little of her own mind; and in 
spite of a deceptive manner, was as fickle 
and flighty as the rest of them. He had 
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to congratulate himself on an escape, he 
said, and would take a higher opinion of 
his own wisdom in consequence. But at 
heart, he was reasonably displeased, moped 
a good deal for a month or two and fell 
away in flesh, to the astonishment of his 
serving-lads. 

It was perhaps a year after this mar- 
riage, that Will was wakened late one 
night by the sound of a horse galloping on 
the road, followed by precipitate knocking 
at the inn-door. He opened his window 
and saw a farm servant, mounted and hold- 
ing a led horse by the bridle, who told him 
to make what haste he could and go along 
with him; for Marjarie was dying, and had 
sent urgently to fetch him to her bedside. 
Will was no horseman, and made so little 
speed upon the way, that the poor young 
wife was very near her end before he ar- 
rived. But they had some minutes’ talk in 

rivate, and he was present and wept very 
itterly while she breathed her last. 

The day broke as he walked homewards. 
One by one the stars melted and disap- 
peared; one by one the hilltops kindled 
and grew bright. The river sang in the 
hush ; and Will felt an immense content- 
ment swallowing up a little sorrow, as the 
sea covers a grain of sand or the day ex- 
tinguishes a star. She had loved him as 
he had loved her, as something set apart 
over life; and henceforward they might 
continue to love each other, without jar or 
difficulty, without doubt or after-thought, 
across the gulf of death. He had been 
contented in his love when they were two 
miles apart; he might have been content- 
ed if all the seas had flowed between 
them; and should he not be contented 
now, when she was caught up into another 
world, immeasurably far indeed, but per- 
fectly secure and happy ? 


DEATH. 


YEAR after year went away into noth- 
ing, with great explosions and outcries in 
the cities on the plain; red revolt spring- 
ing up and being suppressed in blood, bat- 
tle swaying hither and thither, patient as- 
tronomers in observatory towers picking 
out and christening new stars, plays being 
performed in lighted theatres, people being 
carried into hospital on stretchers, and all 
the usual turmoil and agitation of men’s 
lives in crowded centres. Up in Will’s 
valley only the winds and seasons made an 
epoch; the fish hung in the swift stream, 
the birds circled overhead, the pine-tops 
rustled underneath the stars, the tall hills 
stood over all; and Will went to and fro, 
minding his wayside inn, until the snow 
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began to thicken on his head. His heart 
was young and vigorous ; and if his pulses 
kept a sober time, they still beat strong 
and steady in his wrists. He carried a 
ruddy stain on either cheek, like a ripe 
apple; he stooped a little, but his step was 
still firm; and his sinewy hands were 
reached out to all men with a friendl 
pressure. His face was covered wit 
those wrinkles which are got in the open 
air and which, rightly looked at, are no 
more than a sort of permanent sunburn- 
ing; such wrinkles heighten the yf 
of stupid faces, but to a person like Will, 
with his clear eyes and smiling mouth, only 
give another charm by testifying to a sim- 
ple and easy life. His talk was full of 
wise sayings. He had a taste for other 
people; and other people had a taste for 
him. When the valley was full of tourists 
in the season, there were merry nights in 
Will’s arbor; and his views, which seemed 
whimsical to his neighbors, were often 
enough admired by learned people out of 
towns and colleges. Indeed, he hada very 
noble old age, and grew daily better 
known; so that his fame was heard of in 
the cities on the plain; and young men 
who had been summer travellers spoke to- 
gether in cafés of Will o’ the Mill and his 
rough philosophy. Many and many an in- 
vitation, you may be sure, he had; but 
nothing could tempt him from his upland 
valley. He would shake his head and 
smile over his tobacco-pipe with a deal of 
meaning. “ You come too late,” he would 
answer. “I ama dead man now; I have 
lived and died already. Fifty years ago 
you would have brought my heart into my 
mouth ; and now you do not even tempt 
me. But that is the object of long living, 
that a man should cease to care about life.” 
And again: “ There is only one difference 
between a long life and a good dinner: 
that, in the dinner, the dainties come last.” 
Or once more: “ When I was a boy, I was 
a bit puzzled, and hardly knew whether it 
was myself or the world that was curious 
and worth looking into. Now, I know it 
is myself, and stick to that.” 

He never showed any symptom of 
frailty, but kept stalwart and firm to the 
last; but they say he grew less talkative 
towards the end, and would listen to other 
people by the hour in an amused and sym- 
pathetic silence. Only, when he did speak, 
it was more to the point and more charged 
with old experience. He dranka bottle of 
wine gladly; above all, at sunset on the 
hilltop, or quite late at night under the 
stars in the arbor. The sight of some- 
thing attractive and unattainable seasoned 
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his enjoyment, he would say; and he pro- 
fessed he had lived long enough to admire 
a candle all the more when he could com- 
pare it with a planet. 

One night, in his seventy-second year, 
he awoke in bed in such uneasiness of 
body and mind, that he rose and dressed 
himself and went out to meditate in the 
arbor. It was pitch dark, without a star; 
the river was swollen, and the wet woods 
and meadows loaded the air with perfume. 
It had thundered during the day, and it 
promised more thunder for the morrow. 
A murky, stifling night for a man of sev- 
enty-two! Whether it was the weather or 
the wakefulness, or some little touch of 
fever in his old limbs, Will’s mind was 
besieged by tumultuous and crying mem- 
ories. His boyhood, the night with the 
fat young man, the death of his adopted 
parents, the summer days with Marjarie, 
and many of those small circumstances, 
which seem nothing to another, and are yet 
the very gist of a man’s own life to himself 
— things seen, words heard, looks miscon- 
strued —arose from their forgotten cor- 
ners and usurped his attention. The 
dead themselves were with him, not mere- 

taking part in this thin show of memory 


] 
that defiled before his brain, but revisiting 
his bodily senses as they do in profound 


and vivid dreams. The fat young man 
leaned his elbows on the table opposite; 
Majarie came and went with an apronful 
of flowers between the garden and the 
arbor; he could hear the old parson 
knocking out his pipe or blowing his 
resonant nose. The tide of his conscious- 
ness ebbed and flowed : he was sometimes 
half asleep and drowned in these recol- 
lections of the past; and sometimes he 
was broad awake, wondering at himself. 
But about the middle of the night, he was 
Startled by the voice of the dead miller 
calling to him out of the house as he used 
to do on the arrival of custom. The hal- 
lucination was so perfect that Will sprang 
from his seat and stood listening for the 
summons to be repeated; and as he lis- 
tened, he became conscious of another 
noise besides the brawling of the river and 
the ringing in his feverish ears. It was 
like the stir of horses and the creaking of 
harness, as though a carriage with an im- 
patient team had been brought up upon 
the road before the courtyard gate. At 
such an hour, upon this rough and dan- 
gerous pass, the supposition was no better 
than absurd; and Will dismissed it from 
his mind, and resumed his seat upon the 
arbor chair; and sleep closed over him 
again like running water. He was once 
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again awakened by the dead miller’s call, 
thinner and more spectral than before; 
and once again he heard the noise of an 
equipage upon the road. And so thrice 
and four times, the same dream, or the 
same fancy, presented itself to his senses ; 
until at length, smiling to himself as when 
one humors a nervous child, he proceeded 
towards the gate to set his uncertainty at 
rest. 

From the arbor to the gate was no great 
distance; and yet it took Will some time ; 
it seemed as if the dead thickened around 
him in the court, and crossed his path at 
every step. For, first, he was suddenly 
surprised by an overpowering sweetness 
of heliotropes ; it was as if his garden had 
been planted with this flower from end to 
end, and the hot, damp night had drawn 
forth all their perfumes in a breath. Now 
the heliotrope had been Marjarie’s favorite 
flower, and since her death not one of 
them had ever been planted in Will’s 
ground. 

“] must be going crazy,” he thought. 
“ Poor Marjarie and her heliotropes !” 

And with that he raised his eyes to- 
wards the window that had once been 
hers. If he had been bewildered before, 
he was now almost terrified; for there was 
a light in the room; the window was an 
orange oblong as of yore; and the corner 
of the blind was lifted and let fall as on 
the night when he stood and shouted to 
the stars in his perplexity. The illusion 
only endured an instant; but it left him 
somewhat unmanned, rubbing his eyes 
and staring at the outline of the house and 
the black night behind it. While he thus 
stood, and it seemed as if he must have 
stood there quite a long time, there came 
a renewal of the noises on the road: and 
he turned in time to meet a stranger, who 
was advancing to meet him across the 
court. There was something like the out- 
line of a great carriage discernible on the 
road behind the stranger, and, above that, 
a few black pine-tops, like so many plumes. 

“ Master Will?” asked the new-comer, 
in brief military fashion. 

“That same, sir,” answered Will. 
“Can I do anything to serve you?” 

“]T have heard you much spoken of, 
Master Will,” returned the other; “ much 
spoken of, and well. And though I have 
both hands full of business, I wish to 
drink a bottle of wine with you in your 
— Before I go, I shall introduce my- 
self.” 

Will led the way to the trellis, and got 
a lamp lighted and a bottle uncorked, He 
was not altogether unused to such com- 
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plimentary interviews, and hoped little 
enough from this one, being schooled by 
many disappointments. A sort of cloud 
had settled on his wits, and prevented him 
from remembering the strangeness of the 
hour. He moved mechanically like a per- 
son in his sleep; and it seemed as if the 
‘lamp caught fire and the bottle came un- 
corked with the facility of thought. Still, 
he had some curiosity about the appear- 
ance of his visitor, and tried in vain to 
turn the light into his face; either he 
handled the teams clumsily, or there was a 
dimness over his eyes; but he could 
make out little more than a shadow at 
table with him. He stared and stared at 
this shadow, as he wiped out the glasses, 
and began to feel cold and strange about 
the heart. The silence weighed upon 
him, for he could hear nothing now, not 
even the river, but the drumming of his 
own arteries in his ears. 

“Here’s to you,” said the stranger, 
roughly. 

“ Here is my service, sir,” replied Will, 
sipping his wine, which somehow tasted 
oddly. 

“T understand you are a very positive 
fellow,” pursued the stranger. 

Will made answer with a smile of some 
satisfaction and a little nod. 

“So am I,” continued the other; “and 
it is the delight of my heart to tramp on 
people’s corns. I will have nobody pos- 
itive but myself; notone. I have crossed 
the whims, in my time, of kings and gen- 
erals and great artists. And what would 
you say,” he went on, “if I had come up 

ere on purpose to cross yours?” 

Will had it on his tongue to make a 
sharp rejoinder ; but the politeness of an 
old innkeeper prevailed ; and he held. his 
peace and made answer with a civil ges- 
ture of the hand. 

“T have,” said the stranger. “ And if 
I did not hold you in a particular esteem, 
I should make no words about the matter. 
It appears you pride yourself on staying 
where you are. You mean to stick by 
your inn. NowI mean you shall come 
for a turn with me in my barouche; and 
before this bottle’s empty, so you shall.” 

“That would be an odd thing, to be 
sure,” replied Will, with achuckle. “ Why, 
sir, I have grown here like an old oak- 
tree ; the devil himself could hardly root 
me up: and for all I perceive you are a 
very entertaining old gentleman, I would 
wager you another bottle you lose your 
pains with me.” 

The dimness of Will’s eyesight had been 
increasing all this while; but though he 
was now as good as blind, he was some- 
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how conscious of a sharp and chilling 
scrutiny which irritated and yet overmas- 
tered him. 

“You need not think,” he broke out 
suddenly, in an explosive, febrile manner 
that startled and alarmed himself, “that I 
am a stay-at-home because I fear anythin 
under God.. God knows I am tired enou 
of it all; and when the time comes for 
a longer a than ever you dream of, 
I reckon I shall find myself prepared.” 

The stranger emptied his glass and 
pushed it away from him. He looked 
down for a little, and then leaning over the 
table, tapped Will three times upon the 
forearm with a single finger. “The time 
we ” he said, solemnly wagging his 

ead. 

A nasty thrill spread from the spot he 
touched. The tones of his voice were 
dull and startling, and echoed strangely 
in Will’s heart. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, with 
some discomposure. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Look at me, and you will find your 
eyesight swim. Raise your hand; it is 
dead-heavy. This is your last bottle of 
wine, Master Will, and your last night 
upon the earth.” 

“ You are adoctor?” quavered Will. 

“The best that ever was,” replied the 
other; “for I cure both mind and body 
with the same prescription. I take away 
all pain and I forgive all sins; and where 
my patients have gone wrong in life, I 
smooth out all complications and set them 
free again upon their feet.” 

“I have no need of you,” said Will. 

“A time comes for all men, Master 
Will,” replied the doctor, “when the helm 
is taken out of their hands. For you, be- 
cause you were prudent and quiet, it has 
been long of coming, and you have had 
long to discipline yourself for its recep- 
tion. You have seen what is to be seen 
about your mill; you have sat close all 
your days like a hare in its form; but now 
that is at an end ; and,” added the doctor, 
getting on his feet, “ you must arise and 
come with me.” 

“You are a strange physician,” said 
Will, looking steadfastly upon his guest. 

“Tama natural law,” he replied, “ and 
people call me Death.” 

“Why did you not tell me so at first?” 
cried Will. “I have been waiting for you 
these many years. Give me your hand, 
and welcome.” 

“Lean upon my arm,” said the stranger, 
“for already your strength abates. Lean 
on me as heavily as you need; for though 
I am old, I am very strong. It is but 
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three steps to my carriage, and there all 
your trouble ends. 


Why, Will,” he added, 
“1 have been yearning for i? as if you 
were my own son; and of all the men that 
ever I came for in my long days, I have 
come for you most gladly. I am caustic, 
and sometimes offend people at first sight ; 
but I am a good friend at heart to such as 
you.” 

“Since Marjarie was taken from me,” 
returned Will, with a break in his voice, 
“I declare before God you were the only 
friend I had to look for.” 

So the pair went arm-in-arm across the 
courtyard. 

One of the servants awoke about this 
time and heard the noise of horses pawing 
before he dropped asleep again; all down 
the valley that night there was a rushing 
as of a smooth and steady wind descend- 
ing towards the plain; and when the 
world rose next morning, sure enough 
Will o’ the Mill had gone at last upon his 
travels. R. LS. 


From The Spectator. 

THE DEATH OF VICTOR EMANUEL. 

THE pope has enjoyed, in his own view 
at least, an hour of supreme triumph, and 
it has been a Christian one. He has for- 
given, with all the plenitude of authority 
with which the system of Rome invests 
him, the dying sinner who in health tore 
from his hands the last temporal domin- 
ion of the Church. In all history we know 
of no scene more strikingly dramatic than 
this of the pale old priest, unable to leave 
his couch, in hourly expectation of death, 
yet in his prostration asserting superiority 
to the soldier-king who had dethroned him, 
and sending his forgiveness and the order 
for the sacraments of the Church to the 
daring, dissolute trooper, whose destiny it 
has been to carry up to their culminating 
point the fortunes of the oldest reigning 
house, save one, in Europe,— to remake a 
State divided for a thousand years, and to 
reduce or raise the Church of Rome once 
more to a purely spiritual power in the 
world, Victor Emanuel, king of Italy, 
has always seemed to observers outside 
Piedmont something of an enigma, but in 
Savoy and Turin he has been, from the 
second year of his reign, thoroughly com- 
prehended. King of Piedmont or king of 
Italy, he has been from first to last what 
every ancestor has been, since, a thousand 
years ago, the dukes of Maurienne found 
themselves independent, and the race 
began to hope that north or south, in 
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Provence or in Italy, it should carve out a 
sufficient realm. No race in Europe has 
been more consistent. Open the history 
of France or Italy where you will, and 
there is always a duke of Savoy, a prince 
of Savoy, a king of Piedmont, a king of 
Sardinia, Philibert or Humbert, Amadeo 
or Victor — the house is too old for a sur- 
name — holding the mountain-gates be- 
tween the two countries, allying himself 
with both or either, or betraying either or 
both, but always, amidst all changes, main- 
taining a reputation for daring, for adroit- 
ness, and for a certain determined persist- 
ence, which impressed observers even 
when the politics of the house became 
most tortuous, or in appearance vacillating. 
Neither Bourbon nor Hapsburg could ever 
destroy the house they hated, and even 
Napoleon failed. The original type of the 
race is that of the German robber-knight, 
the bold, unscrupulous baron, who uses 
his position to crush all whom he can 
reach; but it was modified by the geo- 
graphical position of their possessions, 
hemmed in as they were between stronger 
States, without a language or a nationality, 
until the Savoyard became a _ hereditary 
diplomatist whom the subtlest feared, a 
statesman who conciliated while he tyran- 
nized over his few people, a soldier who 
waged war rather as a captain of free lances 
than a sovereign. Brave, dissolute, un- 
unscrupulous, yet with some statesmanlike 
insight and extraordinary tenacity, the 
line from Humbert II. (1078) down to 
Victor Emanuel, through eight hundred 
— of varied fortune, might always have 
een accurately described as the ‘soldier- 
dynasty of the Alps, with all the vices and 
many of the virtues the world attributes to 
the soldier and the hungry mountaineer. 
The greatest man of the house till Victor 
Emanuel appeared, the wonderful general 
whom our fathers so much admired, and 
who, by the side of Marlborough, upheld 
through a long career of victory the cause 
of. Europe against Louis XIV., and who 
signed himself habitually “ Eugenio von 
Savoye,” because he was as much Italian 
as German, and as much Frenchman as 
either, appears in his memoirs, under all 
his court varnish and all his magnanimity, 
a thorough Savoyard, daring, ambitious, 
dissolute, luxurious, and persistent as a 
river. In Victor Emanuel, this last qual- 
ity, always so perceptible in his house, 
took a shape that made the fortune alike 
of his dynasty and of Italy. When after 
the dark day of Novara he ascended the 
throne, his subjects expected in the sul- 
lenly brave young prince so deeply con- 
nected with the Austrian house, an Ital- 
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ian Hapsburg, a thorough reactionary, and 
in part they were not deceived. No man 
had more of the feeling of kingship or the 
pride of birta than Victor Emanuel, and 
no man more confidence in his own right 
to rule. He compelled his Parliament to 
sign the peace which saved Piedmont; he 
quarrelled in the very crisis of his fate 
with Cavour, because the great minister 
made a remark which the king considered 
derogatory to his house; he refused the 
throne of the Peninsula, if he were to be 
called “King of the Italians;” and he 
would often aver to the last that it was 
“hard work to guide his political team.” 
He was, in fact, by temperament a king of 
the old type, but he had acquired, either 
from some teaching of his father or the 
circumstances of his own history, an ab- 
solute conviction that to carry his father’s 
policy to success, and rear the throne his 
father had designed, he must be a consti- 
tutional king, and from that resolve he 
never swerved. His Austrian relatives 
implored and threatened him to give up 
the Statuto,; the priests, whom he, as a 
dissolute and superstitious man, greatly 
feared, menaced him with every spiritual 
suffering ; his closest female kinsfolk de- 
clared the incessant deaths in his house 
a judgment from heaven; but the proud, 
hot-tempered, bull-headed soldier never 
swerved from the word he had given. He 
would keep the Constitution as his father 
had sworn, and maintain his father’s cause, 
and all Italy in one twelvemonth recognized 
that he was faithful, and fell at the feet of 
the only Italian prince who could be 
trusted. Before he had won a province, 
every Italian city used periodically to be 
placarded with “Viva Verdi,” the name 
of thetcomposer containing the initials of 
“Vittorio Emanuele, Ré d’Italia,” and in 
every advance his troops had behind them 
the army of the people. 

The popular confidence in Victor Eman- 
uel never wavered, and it was well deserved. 
Dissolute in private life, a trooper in bear- 
ing, a rude sportsman in taste and habits ; 
with no knowledge of literature, and little 
taste for art; speaking by preference a 
dialect as rough as the broadest Yorkshire, 
and never thoroughly mastering Italian; a 
second-rate general in all but daring; at 
once reckless and ignorant of finance — 
so reckless that his debts were a perma- 
nent trouble to the treasury, and so igno- 
rant that he never could understand how 
his vast nominal income went —the king 
had three of those great qualities whic 
build up ina favoring cycle of circumstance 
durable thrones. He never feared, or dis- 
liked, or tricked the people. He could 
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take a great risk, as he did when he in- 
vaded the Romagna; or exercise a grand 
self-control, as he did when, almost apo- 
plectic with rage, he agreed to the peace 
of Villafranca, or when he signed away, on 
the demand of Napoleon, the cradle of his 
house. And he could recognize and 
accept and use great servants. His was 
probably not the insight which has made 
of the Hohenzollern the most powerful 
monarch in the world, the insight which 
picked out Moltke from among soldiers of 
fortune and Bismarck from among petty 
squires; but still, among the statesmen 
around him the king chose right. He 
alone after Novara insisted, in the teeth 
of enormous opposition, on choosing 
Massimo d’Azeglio. There is reason to 
believe that he hated Cavour personally, 
though at a time when he was absolute he 
had selected him; but he never but once, 
and then for a moment, deserted his great 
servant. He chafed under Ricasoli’s 
stern rein, but he never overthrew him. 
He must have writhed often under re- 
cent ministers, especially in ecclesiastical 
affairs, but he never deserted them, even 
under pressure which to him, at heart a 
superstitious Catholic, must have been tre- 
mendous. It was not that he simply suffered 
them. To the last his power over every 
ministry was considerable, and was exer- 
cised freely, especially as regards the 
army and foreign affairs; but he never 
violated the Constitution, and never acted 
without his ministers’ knowledge. As he 
told Gambetta, the last foreign statesman 
who saw him alive, had he been king of 
France Gambetta would have been his 
premier, and would have been _ sup- 
ported. The origin of his loyalty was, in 
part at least, his utter fearlessness, which 
rescued him from that suspiciousness alike 
of the people and of personages which be- 
sets kings, and in part the result of a feel- 
ing that he should be personally happier 
if all went wrong at last, and he was again 
the chamois-hunting prince of Piedmont; 
but he was loyal to the bone, and his loy- 
alty built Italy. No man less trusted, 
however superior in personal character or 
in intellectual powers, could have excited 
the same devotion, or received such adhe- 
sion from the determined, suspicious 
republicans whom Italy, in her long years 
of suffering, had bred. Mazzini never 
accepted him, but the Mazzinians ceased 
to plot. In the land of the dagger he was 
safer from attempts on his life than 
Queen Victoria in England, and the grief 
of his whole people at his death shows at 
once the confidence he had attracted and 
their keen political sense, which saw that 
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here, in this rough soldier, was the stand- 
ard round which all parties and all prov- 
inces could rally for the battle of freedom 
and nationality. That his death endan- 

ers the monarchy in Italy we do not be- 
Save. Great as the attraction of the 
example of France is on Italy, the Italians 
know that the Constitution will secure them 
all a republic could. They have no Bour- 
bons to destroy, and the new king, though 
not popular, is free from many of the dif- 
ficulties which beset his father, especially 
the hatred borne to him by Ultramontanes, 
and enjoys the benefit of the deep devo- 
tion felt throughout Italy towards his wife, 
the “ Pearl” of the house of Savoy. That 
the ministry will miss the aid of Victor 
Emanuel’s popularity, of his rough, keen 
sense in affairs, and of his intimate knowl- 
edge of persons, is likely enough; but in 
Italy genius is endemic, and his place will 
be supplied. He is not a heroic figure, in 
our sight, but there are compensations in 
character; history will pardon the king’s 
vices, as the Church has done, and there 
will in time, if Italy lasts, gather round the 
founder of her dynasty that softening halo 
of distance and indistinctness for which 
time is now too new. They are all pass- 
ing, the great figures of our half of the 
century ; and when the old priest has gone, 
scarcely one of the visible figures present 
when it began will be still before the 
world. 


From The Examiner. 
THE VICE OF TALKING SHOP. 


IT is very wrong to talk shop. That is 
one of society’s most venerated precepts, 
even if — not wholly unlike most venerat- 
ed precepts, in higher codes of morality — 
it is one of the least obeyed. Not to know 
it is not to know the rudimentary “my 
duty towards my neighbor ” of social relig- 
ion. And to enforce it — as occasion may 
require, of course — must be the duty of 
every self-respecting diner-out. For if 
you fall among shop-talkers whose shop is 
not yours i. may get thrown into the 
background. The predicamentis serious ; 
it is not only that you may be prevented 
from taking part in the conversation with 
your accustomed excellence, but that you 
a have to hold your tongue altogether; 
and, in spite of the many compliments paid 
to silence by the many sages who have 
wished to do all the talking themselves, 
people are apt to assume that when a man 
Says nothing in company it is because he 
can find nothing to say. And at any rate 
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no one likes to play the part of the mummy 
at an Egyptian banquet, to be the blan 
guest whose silence conveys a protest 
against the whole proceedings, and con- 
cerning whom the other guests must needs 
feel that the best they can do with him is to 
let him alone. He who finds himself in 
such a pass will no more doubt that it is 
a vice to talk shop than he would doubt 
that it is a vice not to pay one’s debts if 
somebody else persevered in owing him 
an inconveniently large sum of money. 

And yet there is something to be said 
on behalf of shop. The rule of society 
no doubt is that we should talk of what 
we do not know rather than of what we do 
know; still there are many men, and per- 
haps some women, who are absolutely 
unable to obey the rule — except negative- 
ly, by not talking of anything. Women 
who mix at all with the world readily ac- 
quire the knack of talking companionably 
of what they know nothing about —a 
great many women indeed seem less to 
acquire it than to have it as a birthright; 
obedience to the rule sits upon them as 
easily and as fitly as the furbelows and 
gauzes in which a man would find himself 
like a fly ina cobweb. Therefore women, 
even women with specialities, rarely talk 
shop. In fact, partly under the dread of 
those fatal adjectives “ blue,” “gushing,” 
“ strong-minded,” and partly from a sort 
of mental prudery —one which has its 
good side but also its bad — which objects, 
as it were, to the real woman being too 
accurately scanned, they more usually 
shrink from any discussion of subjects in 
which they feelaclose interest. But there 
is a large tale of men who never arrive at 
being able to talk on subjects about which 
they have neither information nor concern ; 
and the question is, whether in their case 
it is not worth while to relax the strin- 
gency of the rule. 

Suppose a man’s shop has so engrossed 
him that it really is the only thing he 
knows or cares about. He is not unedu- 
cated, perhaps not even narrow-minded, 
but his intellect is not of the much-embrac- 
ing order, and his profession or his pur- 
pose has so absorbed his intellectual 
sympathies that, just as if he were some 
great artist, all he sees and learns gets 
somehow dovetailed into the one theme of 
his life. Whenever circumstances have 
led to a man’s occupying his time and his 
thoughts in one especial manner with any 
sort of zeal, he will unconsciously acquire 
such a readiness in detecting everything 
that has the remotest affinity to his para- 
mount topic. that it can never be quite out 


of his memory. There will always be the 
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temptation to get back to it—set him 
down where you will, some byway brings 
him back into the familiar ighway. 
Cleverness will not place him out of risk. 
Indeed, the cleverer he is, the more likely 
he is to become, to this extent, the slave 
of his shop. This is not meant of the 
man of genius, of course, the many-sided 
man, but of the busy, practical man of 
common life. Say that he is of more than 
average intellect, that he has talent, and, 
still better, a wise and honest love for his 
science, his art, or whatever may be the 
name of his work, he will be at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the man who, 
failing either in the ability or in the energy 
necessary for concentration, has been 
enabled to learn a little plausible igno- 
rance on a good many topics of general 
interest. Now over-concentration may be 
damaging to the balance of his mind, and 
without doubt concentration which is in 
other respects not over-concentration is 
detrimental to him as a conversationalist, 
lessening the superficies over which his 
tongue can travel. But since the poor 
fellow is so ill off that there is only one 
class of topics on which he can enter read- 
ily, may there not be something gained for 
his associates as well as for him in letting 
him go his own way? If one found one- 
self in the company of the philosopher 
who has concentrated his life on the dative 
case, it might be better to put him to dis- 
course on the dative case than to elicit his 
dulness on the weather. One might not 
succeed in achieving even a temporary 
sympathy with his fervor, but one would 
at least have learned something about the 
dative case. And a man must be very 
stupid indeed — or else his listener is very 
stupid indeed — who can talk freely and 
earnestly on a subject which thoroughly 
interests him without the listener’s becom- 
ing interested, if not in the subject, at 
least in the interest it has for its exponent. 
Nor need the listener’s interest be les- 
sened, surely, if he is hearing several men 
skilled and eager in some special pursuit 
talking with each other, instead of only 
one such man talking with him. 


From The Spectator. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN’S FROZEN WORDS. 


THE telephone is the wonder of the 
day, but among the inventions to which 
the investigation of this subject has given 
rise is one of a kind which to us — accus- 
tomed as we now are to the electric tele- 
graph — appears still more marvellous 
than even the telephone itself, one which 
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would enable us to talk further into the 
future than the telephone will ever enable 
us to talk into space. Every one remem- 
bers the story of Baron Miinchausen hear- 
ing the words which had been frozen 
during the severe cold, melting into speech 
again, so that all the babble of a past day 
came floating about his ears. Well, that 
extravagant piece of nonsense appears to 
have been realized by modern science, 
though not precisely by Baron Miinchau- 
sen’s suggested method. Professor Bar- 
rett’s interesting lectures on the telephone 
contained an account of the invention we 
refer to, which might strictly be called a 
telephone in the /ime-sense, since it will 
so reproduce the tone of words once 
spoken as to enable those who take the 
proper measures, to reel them off again in 
the very same voice as that of the speaker, 
months —and we may soon, perhaps, be 
able to say years — after the speaker him- 
self is dead. We do not pretend to 
describe the ye | phonograph minutely, 
but the principle of it is this. A vibrating 
metal diaphragm is so arranged as to 
vibrate in unison with the voice of the 
speaker, who must be near it, and direct 
his voice towards it. In connection with 
this metal diaphragm is a pointer, so ade 
justed as to dot a piece of tinfoil placed 
spirally on a revolving drum, with every 
vibration of the diaphragm. The rate at 
which the drum revolves must be carefully 
noted, for in retranslating the effect of 
the dots on the tinfoil into the vibration of 
the pointer attached to another vibrating 
plate, as the drum revolves past it, so as to 
reproduce in these new plate-vibrations 
the sound of the original voice, if the rev- 
olution were faster than before, the same 
words would be heard, but in a higher 
key; while if it were slower, the same 
words would be heard, but in a lower key. 
It is, then, quite possible to keep this reg- 
ister of a speech as long as the tin-foil 
will last without being injured by oxidiza- 
tion. And at present that seems to be 
only for a few months. Still it is quite 
conceivable even now, that five or six 
months after a speech had been uttered, 
you should hear it reeled off, as it were, 
from the tin-foil register, by the help of the 
revolving drum, and a new pointer, pressed 
by a gentle spring against the tinfoil, so as 
to enter the dotted apertures previously 
made in it and excite the old vibrations, as 
it so enters them, in a new vibrating-plate, 
so as to form a perfect reproduction both 
in voice and expression of the words in the 
original sentence, and indeed so as to 
make an ignorant person believe that the 
same lips were repeating what they had 
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uttered months ago, ir. the very same man- 
ner and with the same cadence. In this 
way you may literally bottle a speech and 
reproduce it months hence; nor is there 
anything absurd in the principle in the 
joke of Punch’s last “Comic Almanack,” 
which suggested the bottling of various 
operatic performances and turning on the 
various taps at given signals. It is even 
scientifically conceivable, — we do not say 
it is very probable, —that after this fash- 
ion the nineteenth century may talk to the 
twenty-ninth, and be heard in the very 
words and cadences of a thousand years 
ago, — that a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
for example, or of Mr. Carlyle’s, or of Mr. 
Biggar’s should be thus registered on 
some more permanent equivalent for the 
tin-foil, and the rate of the revolution of 
the drum be carefully noted as the process 
takes place, so that when after a thousand 
years have elapsed, and when a generation 
of men probably far more different from 
ourselves than we are from the Saxons of 
Alfred’s time are living here, this voice 
from the far-away past may be heard, reit- 
erating counsels the very occasion of 
which is forgotten, or droning out com- 
plaints and accusations, the irrelevance of 
which shall then seem even greater, if that 
be possible, than it seems to us now. 
Talk of the urns of your ancestors’ ashes, 
— the drums of their ancestors will be our 
posterity’s most affecting mode of recall- 
ing their day. We might conceive every 
house furnished with such drums and 
vibrating plates, each stored with some 
speech, the speaker of which has long 
since been dead, and the anniversary of 
birth or death solemnized by the liberation 
of some one of such speeches from its 
long entombment. At the accession of 
each new monarch, we might have a 
chosen assembly called together to hear 
the most momentous speech from the 
throne ever delivered by the most remark- 
able of his predecessors, since the epoch 
when this method of preserving speech 
was first invented,—a Pope Leo XXI., 
for instance, surrounded by his cardinals, 
inclining his ear to the vibrating plate, 
from which should proceed the address 
uttered by Pio Nono to his last consistory, 
or a Hohenzollern of the twenty-first cen- 
tury summoning his cabinet to hear with 
him, for the third or fourth rehearsal, it 
may be, the precise words of the last 
assault directed against the see of Rome 
by the great Prince Bismarck. Nay, we 
may have speeches prepared expressly for 
posterity, as so many speeches have, in a 
metaphorical sense, been said to be. 
Lord Beaconsfield is just the man to lec- 
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ture posterity on the great Asian mystery. 
What is to prevent him from creating a 
corporate body whose charter shall require 
them to preserve a drum and tin-foil scroll 
indented with his prophecy of the mode in 
which the Asian mystery will unfold itself, 
—the prophecy to be rehearsed once in 
every century after his death till its com- 
plete fulfilment shall have been verified? 
Doubtless the prospect is a formidable 
one. For, what with the many decipher- 
ers of apocalyptic riddles, and the many 
decipherers of scientific and metaphysical 
riddles, and the many decipherers of cur-. 
rency riddles, who are quite sure that they 
are right, we may well anticipate that a 
 g part of the occupation of posterity 
will be either the task of reverentially 
listening to our very bad attempts at 
reading the future, or of irreverentially 
destroying the records intended, but not 
calculated, to inspire them with admira- 
tion of our foresight. Indeed the “drum 
ecclesiastic” alone, if when properly spi- 
ralled with tin-foil it can thus be made to 
yield back the ancient sounds of primeval 
controversy, would find quite occupation 
enough for the ears of posterity, to drown 
all the drums military of a pretty large 
Continental war. 

But to turn from the more whimsical 
aspects of this very curious discovery to 
its more impressive aspects, » certainly 
nothing of modern invention has proved 
so extraordinary an illustration of the sub- 
jective character of space-and-time dis- 
tinctions as these two kinds of telephones, 
—the telephone which enables a man to 
speak at one point and be heard at anoth- 
er, hundreds of miles distant, and the still 
more curious telephone which enables a 
man to speak at one point of time and be 
heard when not only his name, but even 
his nation, it may be, is forgotten. Some 
thirty years ago or more a very curious 
little book was published, entitled “ The 
Stars and the Earth,” in which it was 
shown how, if an eye could be imagined 
riding on a ray of light reflected from an 
opening flower and passing on it through 
endless space and time, such an eye would 
always see that flower as it was in the 
same momentary phase of opening in 
which it appeared at the time that ray was 
first reflected from it, and would so see it 
to all eternity, whereas if it travelled the 
least bit faster, so as to overtake — say, in 
a thousand years — the ray which left the 
flower a minute sooner, that eye would be 
reading backwards the change which we 
see accomplished in a minute, but would 
have it spread and subdivided over the 
period of a thousand years. In the same 
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way, if an eye could be imagined travel- 
ling in the direction of the same ray of 
light, but rather slower, so as to fall dehind 
it by a minute in a thousand years, then it 
would see the zext¢ minute, instead of the 

revious minute, of that opening blossom’s 

istory, stretched out to the length of a 
thousand years. All this was intended to 
illustrate the extremely subjective charac- 
ter of the nature of time, and to prove 
that it only requires us to imagine a differ- 
ent relation between our eye and the light 
reflected from any object, to make a thou- 
sand years appear as one day and one day 
as a thousand years. For of course, if 
the retina in question were conceived as 
travelling from the earth so rapidly that in 
a minute’s time it could overtake the ray. 
which left the earth a thousand years ago, 
then for that one point of space, such a 
retina would travel in a minute over the 
history of a thousand years. Well, that 
was but an imaginative illustration of the 
subjective character of the meaning of 
time. But here is a real illustration of it 
which we may all witness. It may happen 


even in the lifetime of living men that real 
conversations will be carried on between 
the most distant points which beings with 
earthly bodies can manage to reach; and 


it may happen, too, also in the lifetime of 
living men, that the perfect semblance of 
the voice of one who died during a man’s 
infancy may vibrate in his ear, and repeat 
his own very words, in his young contem- 
porary’s old age. The future, indeed, 
may hear more wonderful things still. It 
may hear the voices of every century from 
and after the nineteenth, though of none 
before it, reproduced ages hence. The 
problems which we discuss so hotly as to 
the mode in which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans spoke their language may have no 
existence in relation to the pronunciation 
of words in any age later than this, for the 
actual sound of every existing provincial 
dialect may be reproduced literally, and 
this for ears to which not only such dia- 
lects, but the most classical forms of the 
most classical languages of our day, will 
have become quite obsolete. The thirti- 
eth century may hear the orations of a 
Welsh Eisteddfod and the broad clamor of 
a Yorkshire horse-fair, in the very accents 
of our own time. Surely, nothing could 
be more impressive as a lesson on the un- 
due importance which we attach to time. 
“We have heard with our ears, and our 
fathers have told us,” may in future apply 
not merely to the fathers we have seen, 
but to the forefathers we have never seen. 
The distinction between dead and living 
languages, indeed, may thus be in great 
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measure obliterated. The ancient world, 
-— ancient, that is, to our posterity — may 
be —to the ear, at least, and to the eye 
also, so far as photography can make it so, 
— present and living still. Men may live, 
as it were, in the nineteenth century and 
in the twenty-ninth at the same time, be- 
longing indeed to the twenty-ninth, but 
hearing auricular confessions communi- 
cated straight from the nineteenth. Will 
a man so situated have any notion like 
that which we attach to the irrecoverable 
“past”? Will he not live in a sort of focus 
of all spaces and all times, hardly distin- 
guishing, as we do, ancient from modern, 
and hardly even the near from the distant ? 
Whatever he may lose by that rather be- 
wildering position, he will certainly gain a 
clearer view of the highly subjective char- 
acter of time and space, and its almost 
purely personal significance,— a signifi- 
cance, that is, requiring entirely separate 
interpretation, in reference to the particu- 
lar conditions of particular organizations. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
MILK SUPPLY. 


A BRIEF notice appeared in the news- 
papers a few days ago of the formal 
opening of a cluster of model dwellings 
attached to the premises of the Aylesbury 
Dairy Company at Bayswater. But the 
erection of these dwellings in St. Peters- 
burgh Place is only the last touch of an 
organization which may fairly stand asa 
model for similar enterprises. 

Milk is, of course, one of the most im- 
portant items in the food supply of any 
great population. It is the sole food of a 
large number of hand-fed infants, the 
main element in the dietary of all young 
children, and for the population generally, 
whether in health or in sickness, it is of 
the most serious moment that the milk 
supply should be not only of good quality 
and safe from deterioration, but also free 
from contact with those particles of con- 
tagion by which modern sanitary science 
has shown it to be peculiarly liable to con- 
tamination. Untila very recent date the 
milk trade had received little of the ad- 
vantages which capital and scientific skill 
can bestow. It was for the most part in 
the hands of small tradesmen, and prior 
to the year of the cattle-plague, when 
London was studded with small cowsheds, 
the arrangements of the small dairies of 
London retained something of old-world 
simplicity, and were accepted with little 
questioning as belonging to a traditional 











type. When, however, cows were swept 
away by the rinderpest and cowsheds abol- 
ished, London had to supply itself from 
the surrounding counties. About the 
same time the inquiring analysts began to 
discover, not only that the cow with the 
iron tail had more than its fair share of 
the business, but that, in spite of all that 
laws could ordain or magistrates could 
enforce, there were no means of securing 
with certainty, by the agency of the police 
court, a soaly pure milk supply, as the 
law could never compel milkmen to sell 
milk above the minimum standard of a 
supposed invalid cow whose milk does not 
contain more than ten per cent. of solids, 
although the experience of all who have 
investigated the subject shows that honest 
average milk has a standard of “eleven 
and one-half per cent. of solids.” At 
about the same time Dr. Ballard, by the 
investigation of an epidemic of typhoid 
at Islington, showed that the use of con- 
taminated water in some way or other 
mixed with milk, which he did not venture 
to pronounce adulterated, was capable of 
spreading disease; and subsequent expe- 
rience in Marylebone, at Eagley, at Pen- 
rith, and a dozen other places, told the 
same tale. 

Taught by these facts, and profiting by 
an experience of some few years gained 
by Mr. G. Mander Allender (a Berkshire 
farmer who had successfully commenced 
a system of supplying pure milk from his 
own and contiguous farms direct to Lon- 
doners through a depot established at 
Bayswater), the Aylesbury Dairy Com- 
pany have gradually developed a system 
of milk supply which, under the direction 
of scientific experts, has been ingeniously 
surrounded by a great number of precau- 
tions and safeguards. 

The first precautions, we note, are taken 
at the farms. All of these are surveyed 
and inspected as to their drainage and 
water supply, the method of cleansing 
the milk-pails, of cooling the milk, etc. 
Very stringent conditions are laid down 
under the advice of the general sanitary 
superintendent, and maintained by the 
control of a visiting inspector and sanitary 
engineer. The collecting sheds of the 
company at Swindon and the building in 
which milk is set for cream occupy half an 
acre of ground, and are of special con- 
struction ; duly asphalted, thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and built so as to be without access 
of sewer gas. Connected with this is a 
large cheese-factory, where the skimmed 
milk and surplus milk is converted into 
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models, partly American; and in an ad- 
joining field are erected large model pig- 

geries, where five hundred to six hundred 

pigs are constantly fattening on the sur- 

plus whey. Thus economy and efficiency 

and perfection of quality are secured. 

The milk from fifty farms is brought to 

London twice a day in cans specially de- 

vised to minimize jolting, which have 

received the medal of the Society of Arts. 

In London, again, instead of being brought 

into some fttle shop dignified with the title 

of dairy, but communicating with dwelling 

rooms, or into underground cellars with 

open drains, the milk is received into a 

spacious and carefully arranged dairy, 

tiled, paved, cooled, and shut off from all 

access of sewer gases, and free from 

communication with any dwelling house. 

Every churn of milk is sampled and tested 

for cream and specific gravity, and the 

results recorded in a register. The out- 
going churns containing milk are all 

“plumbed” with a leaden seal, such as 

that used at the custom-house, and the 

numbered churns are once more sampled, 
the quality of the sample being again 
registered in the office. Finally, peram- 
bulating inspectors daily take samples of 
the milk, as it is being delivered at one or 
another customer’s house, and these sam- 
ples are once more compared with the 
registered results recorded against the 
numbered and registered and _ sealed 
churns when they were despatched. The 
accessory operations of the company’s 
business, such as butter-making, are con- 
ducted with similar exactness, the latter 
being churned daily by machinery over ice 
and with the use of French pressure-mills, 
which completely free it from extraneous 
buttermilk and water, of which the excess 
spoils the quality of a large proportion 
of even pure English butter. The appa- 
ratus for filling the churns and cleansing 
them with superheated steam, and all the 
details of the duties of the men, have been 
thought out with care. The erection of 
dwellings in which the whole of the milk- 
carriers and their families are housed and 
kept under sanitary supervision is one of the 
most important and the last-added element 
of safety; and these buildings, too, which 
were last week inspected by Mr. Lyon 
Playfair, Mr. George Goodwin, Surgeon- 
General Mackinnon, C. B., and others well 
versed in such matters, are pronounced to 
be also well worthy of imitation as models 
of good sanitary dwellings for working 
men. Thus to house and to isolate the 
milk-carriers who enter twice daily so many 
houses is an obviously useful sanitary pre- 





different qualities of cheese. This cheese- 
factory is on a large scale, and on new 


caution. 








